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VoLUME I 


R. L. 8. 


N a lucid and forthright essay in Books of 
| The Herald Tribune, Stuart P. Sherman de- 
fends the essential morality of Stevenson 
gainst all detractors, including John A. Steuart, his 
most recent biographer. He demolishes, finally one 
hopes, the long-whispered theory that the true 
2. L. S. was not the brave spirit discoursing of 
morality and romance, but a sickly bohemian given 
i sincere vice and insincere sermonizing. For Mr. 
Sherman, as for Carlyle and for all healthy thinkers, 
morality does not grow on dead sea sands but is 
h fruit of experience; and by their fruits, not their 
yandals, ye shall know them. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Sherman has mistaken the cause 
f the new generation’s discontent in their reading 
f Stevenson. The “‘goody-goody” R. L. S. was 
wot, as he seems to believe, a man of straw created 
y Stevenson’s critics. He was a very real person 
in the imagination of thousands of readers who drew 
ihe optimism they craved from Stevenson’s pleasanter 
joks and hung Stevenson calendars on their bou- 
doir walls and office partitions. His writing often 
lent itself to such uses, and there was a reason 
hich explains the decline of his reputation and 
oes to the very heart of the vital change in English 
ers since the pre-Stracheyan days when the home- 
ife of Queen Victoria was a model for the world. 
Mr. Steuart’s revelations as to, shall we say, the 
fulness of Stevenson’s life, make comprehensible 
the sense of disappointment in Stevenson which many 
ft without believing that only the pure could 
write of purity. Even in the early nineteen hun- 
reds, when style and Stevenson were almost synony- 
mous, it was apparent that in his work something 
ked for greatness; and in the next decades the 
tories and essays which it had been fashionable to 
wote began to be heard of less and less. English 
taders had been perusing Russian and French fic- 
ion where life was not confined to parlor and moun- 
bin top. They had become impatient with the sup- 
ions that left so much out of the Victorian nov- 
. The plain-spoken Hardy came into estimation 
because he was shocking, but for the excellent 
"son that his stories had three dimensions—unin- 
ibited depth of experience as well as length and 
meadth. We have been living in one of those pe- 
ods when sets of conventions that have lost their 
ymbolic quality are smashed and new ones that fit 
etter are adjusted to the human machine. Frank- 
s has been at a premium, as always in an age of 
mperiment. We have clamored to see all round 
he moon. 
Many an ardent admirer had felt that Stevenson’s 
Mtraordinary care for technique, his scrupulous de- 
ie to say no more and no less than could be well 
tid, had savored of Euphuism, and now came the 
‘alization that there was a cause. It was possible 
tom his letters as well as this recent biography to 
Muate his life with what he was writing and to see 
hat he was using only such parts of his experience as 
could make over for his own purposes. His stor- 
romances, essays contained its fine moral essence, 
istilled and clarified until it could be whipped up 
Mto style and made into literature. Hawthorne’s 
hole thrust went into “The Scarlet Letter,” but 
to “Will o” the Mill,” which it inspired, Steven- 
m put only that sublimate of his life that he could 
ress in fitting words. We grow tired of these per- 
gal moral conclusions perfectly phrased and ask 
# his evidence. We want more story and less 
toric, but “Treasure Island” and a few other 
ts aside, Stevenson preferred the rhetoric because 
at he could write superbly, whereas the depths of 
man experience, of which he knew, as we are told, 
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A Volume of Lyrics 


By Louis UNTERMEYER 


\ J ITH a voice as cool and plain 
As a blackbird’s after rain, 
On a slender spray of tone, 
Arch immensities are thrown. 


Sorrow sprawling in the street 

Is a catch for tinkling feet; 

Love and pain are words that pass 
Like rhymed shadows on the grass. 


Passion executes a bright 

Endless pirouette as light, 

As suffering whose accents make 

The mind glad that the heart can break. 


Life, with a complacent smile, 
Chirps a bird-like measure, while 
Even Death is taught to go 

To the tune of heel-and-toe. 
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as much as any man, clogged his pen. There are 
intensities in Stevenson’s books, but they are in the 
abstract. He could not or would not deal with them 
while they were still bleeding and alive. 

And, therefore, Stevenson was one of the first to 
suffer by the change of taste in the twentieth cen- 
tury. His precosity became more apparent as we 
realized that his grapplings with the flesh and the 
devil in himself and in others, especially women, 
were not material for his literature until he had pain- 
fully drawn and refined the moral. The brave, 
gay courage of that moral, and the exquisiteness of 
its phrasing, should not be depreciated by writers of 
today who think that honesty will serve without taste 
and who write falsely by being too crudely true. 
But for an age turning realist Stevenson’s very skill 
was sure to be disappointing, since it seemed a skill 
in saying beautifully what he was willing to have 
said. Intensely human himself, he put with a ges- 
ture some of his humanity behind him until he 
should have practised the words that should convey 
it gracefully—and he practised to the end. 








ACUMBER 19 
Slow Gin 


By CuRIsTOPHER Morey 
ee CLAUS came back that year even 





more tired and discouraged than usual. 

Mrs. Claus had a good fire going in the 
library, his fur slippers warm on the hearth, but he 
sat down with a grunt, too dispirited even to pull 
off his big boots. But Mrs. Claus, who knows very 
well how porcupiny the philanthropists and profes- 
sional genials often are when they get home, was 
too wise to seem to notice his depression. She drew 
the curtains closer to shut out the sparkling polar 
darkness. 

“Have you noticed how long the nights are get- 
ting?” she said. “You'll be glad to get back 
among your books.” 

Santa Claus has quite a large library, his shelves 
are lined with those fine rag-paper and morocco- 
bound de luxe sets of Oscar Wilde and Ridpath 
and Great French Courtesans, numbered (like the 
hairs of your head) by the Biblioshark Sodality. 
These are the things that Santa gets stuck with, be- 
cause no one wants them for Christmas and he has 
to bring them home with him. Mrs. Claus, how- 
ever, who doesn’t know a 12mo from an Eskimo, 
believes them very valuable. 

ss fF 

But the old fellow sat staring at the fire in a 
serene despair, more like Santayana than Santa 
Claus. 

“Well, did you have a good trip?” she said, 
“How was New York?” (Mrs. Claus is always 
curious to know about New York, she imagines it 
as a place of prodigious thrilling gaiety, and Santa 
has told her about the shop-windows and the elec- 
tric signs, which really are almost as fine as the 
Aurora Borealis). 

He shook his head pensively. 

“The competition’s getting too intense,” he said. 
“The bootlegger is the real Santa®* nowadays, in 
New York. My clients all want the little miracle 
of liquid flame that evens man with God. I caught 
a terrible cold going out in a launch to get enough 
whisky to satisfy my customers. A queer thing 
happened to me. 

“Coming back in the motor boat I fell into con- 
versation with one of the bootleggers. You'd be 
surprised how philosophic some of those fellows 
are. Well, somehow or other we got talking about 
moving pictures and this chap was saying that the 
most beautiful thing in the world is the slowed 
film. He owns a movie theatre somewhere in 
Brooklyn but he says he can’t afford to show the 
kind of pictures that he likes best himself, because 
all the crowd wants is the “Flaming Youth” sort 
of thing. Well, I agreed with him about the 
slowed pictures. I said how wonderful it would 
be if we could for a few hours retard life itself 
just like that, to have a good look at the astonishing 

elements of loveliness that lurk in every movement. 
Curves, you know. See things in that leisurely per- 
spective that God must have. Why even a taxi 
spinning round a corner would float like a leaf 
eddying on warm October air. But I guess I can’t 
quite explain to you how I felt about it. I was 
tired, buzzing about getting things fixed up for 


Christmas. 
SS SF SK 


“He looked at me rather queerly. ‘It can’t be 
done,’ he said. ‘God wouldn’t like it. It’s His 
prerogative to see things slowly. But if you can’t 
slow down life, you can speed up the eye, which 
gives, relatively, the same effect.’ 
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“T asked him what he meant. 

“Wood alcohol, he said, has a queer effect on 
the optic nerve. Well, I didn’t like his talking like 
that, just after he had guaranteed the quality of the 
stuff I had got from him for my customers. But, 
to make it short, he gave me a little bottle, for my- 
self, of what he called (I believe) Slow Gin. He 
said that for a brief time, and with no harmful ef- 
fect (physically, anyhow) it would accelerate my 
eyes so that life would look like a slowed film.” 

He paused. Mrs. C, who knows nothing about 
movies, bootleggers, New York—indeed nothing at 
all of life except Ridpath and the Court Memoirs— 
was a bit puzzled. But she could see that he wanted 
to talk, so she asked a question just to help him 
along. 

“Yes,” he said, “it did. I suppose you know— 
or maybe, happily, you don’t—what a wearisome 
muscular exertion is involved in trying to think 
about abstract matters. You can feel an actual 
thrilling and tensile alertness in the obscure muscles 
of the cortex. Something the way an electric wire 
might feel when the light is turned on. Well, 
when I had taken this gin all that feeling was abol- 
ished. Thought became perfectly unaware of it- 
self. I saw the movement of civilization slowed 
down to its component gestures. Wonderful, oh 
wonderful! I think I know now why philosophers 
and poets go mad. That’s the way they see things. 
Do you remember that line of Stevenson’s, “And 
methought that beauty and terror are only one, not 
two.” 

ses Fs s 


“But imagine it,” he went on. “I saw the pas- 
sion, the momentum of New York in a grave slug- 
gish rhythm, solemn as a great elegiac ritual. I 
could see significance in all the strange wonders that 
ordinarily flash past us in a twinkling. Expressions 
of loveliness and mirth and embarrassment and an- 
ger, that flit over faces and are gone, these I saw 
posed and held long enough to be studied and ad- 
mired. I saw Time, the sculptor, in the amazing 
process of carving Life. I saw the reporter over 
the swift chattering keys of his typewriter. I 
could see his hand poise and float above the key- 
board, softly balanced as the wing of a gull. You'd 
have thought he was writing the most exquisite 
philosophy in the world. I could imagine I saw 
the quick thoughts of men slowly coiling and rising 
like heavy smoke. I saw the crowd of commuters 
when the train-gate opens at the Long Island Sta- 
tion in the evening. Instead of that multitudinous 
pour down the stairway, I could see the mass gently 
lip over the top step and descend as softly gradual 
as cold molasses. I could see the actual face and 
contour of clownish ecstasies and solitary despairs. 
I saw two people saying goodbye. Did you ever see 
that, as it really is? 

“The bootlegger was right. It won’t do. It 
won’t do to look upon the itemized flow of life. 
You become aware of the rhythm of it, and it ter- 
rorizes you. Everything becomes beauty, and 
there’s nothing more appalling than that. It heats 
the imagination till it splits like a roasting chestnut. 
Men are quite right in moving as fast as possible. 
You’ve got to go some to get away from yourself. 
But how lovely they are when they’re unaware of 
themselves! I saw a girl mailing a letter, at that 
bronze box in the Telephone and Telegraph Build- 
ing—I always have to attend to that letter-box, so 
many people use it for mailing Christmas cards. 
You’d have said that she wasn’t thinking of anything 
in particular, but no work of art ever dreamed 
could be more lovely than the slow stretch of her 
body as she hovered up on tiptoe to reach the slit. 
She was so perfect that I could tell she knew she 
was doomed. You know, that was it. I saw the 
solemnity that underlies every movement. I saw 
an audience beginning to laugh at a musical comedy 
joke. My sensitized eye caught the gradual com- 
ing and mounting and breaking of that poor guffaw, 
like a big wave crumbling in from sea. Phew, that 
was terrible! Never again. You know how it is 
in a sleigh. You’ve got to go fast over thin ice. 
Well, that’s life itself. Thin ice. When you be- 
gin to monkey with the Time-sense you turn things 
either into a hasty farce or else into a Greek frieze.” 

“T hope you didn’t catch a chill,” said Mrs. Claus. 
“Pm going to mix you something hot.” 

She bustled up, dropped her knitting and creak- 
ingly leaned down to retrieve it. Santa watched 
her with humorous impatient affection. His optic 
nerves still retained a faint aftermath of the drug, 
and he was able, as she hastened anxiously toward 
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the pantry, to slow down the image of her moving 
figure and see it in ponderously retarded tempo. 
He chuckled. But he remembered the enormous 
relief with which he had felt his hallucination begin 
to wear off. Gradually, gradually, he had seen the 
panorama resume its wonted swiftness, abdicate that 
lovely swooning dignity, resume its- charming ab- 
surd hilarities and grotesqueness. 

“No,” he repeated to himself “it won’t do. Life 
has got to synchronize itself with the customary ad- 
justment of the mind. And the mind mustn’t 
climb out of the stream and sit on the bank to 
watch consciousness go by. You mustn’t try to 
split up Time into pieces for all you find is little 
nasty bits of eternity. Men are determined that life 
should be amusing, and to be that it’s got to mov 
fast.” 

He still thought hungrily of that miracle he had 
seen: the grave airy dancing of creation, treading 
softly its dark measure to unheard, undreamed mu- 
sic. He saw again the slow lineament of desire, the 
leisurely miracle of women’s grace, the insane 
gaiety on frolic faces, the sorry grin of cruelty, the 
tenderness that returns with dusk. 

Mrs. Claus came with a steaming jug. 

“Well,”’ she said cheerily, “I’m glad you had 
such an interesting time. And what did you decide 
to give them this year?” 

“T wondered a good deal,” he said. “I won- 
dered whether to give them another Conrad to teach 
them pity, or another Anatole France to show them 
how to mock themselves. But what I did give 
them was the greatest of all gffts.” 

He paused and drank down a glassful of hot 
toddy with a shudder of content. 

“T gave them the privilege, for just one day, of 
not thinking at all.” 





The American Trance 


MR. AND MRS. HADDOCK ABROAD. By 
Donatp OcpEN STEWART. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. 1924. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Witt1AM RosE BENET 


Wen Donald Ogden Stewart began by 
travestying current popular outlines of 
proper etiquette and digests of universal 
history, America accepted him at once as a new 
“funny man” with a decided knack for catching 
the fad as it flew and twisting it into absurdity. 
Here was, perhaps, another Leacock commencing an 
admirable clowning career. Scattered applause; 
and the pigeonhole critics stuffed Stewart’s books up 
in their proper pigeonhole. That was that. He 
joined the thin ranks of the bright young men who 
concoct continual wheezes for a jaded metropolis. 
The new Stewart act was fair enough. Sometimes he 
was really quite funny. It was clever fooling. 
And there is always room for a new humorist. 

But Stewart refused to develop along the lines of 
conventional humor. Suddenly he put forth “Aunt 
Polly’s Story of Mankind” and a tart infusion of 
bitterness startled the comfortable reader. ‘The 
comfortable reader wasn’t at all sure whether he 
liked it or not. He hadn’t expected savage satire. 
“Aunt Polly’s Story” was funny too—in spots. 
But the ironic undertow was strong. It swept the 
c. r. from his moorings and out into a troubled sea 
of speculation. Even the inimitable game of Helen 
and tall Troy as conceived and executed in the book 
by the child’ characters seemed (shift metaphors! ) 
to pack an unexpected punch. Intimations—not 
particularly of immortality, or even of ordinary 
humanity—peeped from every paragraph record- 
ing the instruction purveyed to children by their el- 
ders and the instinctive attitudes and actions of the 
children themselves. There was no—ahem—no 
“mellow sentiment.” The c. r. stared at the book 
in cross-eyed perplexity. 

Stewart had won his spurs as a satirist. There are 
passages of “Aunt Polly,” despite the vehemence 
that sometimes lessens effectiveness by over-emphasis, 
which are as finely acid satire as has appeared in 
America for several blue moons. This book be- 
trayed Stewart’s youth in one particular. It was 
fulminatingly serious. It was the curse of an ach- 
ing heart of a good hater, for all its apparent bur- 
lesque of trivialities. America, momentarily, and 
the stupidity of the mass had got young Mr. Stewart’s 
goat. You could see he was mad clear through. 
The curtain falls to indicate a slight lapse of 















time. During this time Mr. Stewart has been diges, 
ing the American scene. And if you sit in ] 
that spectacle the absurdity of it is eventually gure 
to get the upper hand of your wrath—for the mog 
part. “People can’t help it,” thought Stewar 
“They’re in a trance. They’re walking and talk. 
ing in their sleep.” And the American trance pap. 
ticularly interested him. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Haddock Abroad,” is a perfeg 
presentation of the American trance. Everythj 
proceeds with apparent reasonableness and with 
great suavity. All the impressions conveyed to » 
daily by our advertisements, our popular magazin 
articles, the small commercial transactions of an 
average day, officialism in many forms, women’s 
clubs, law courts, the small talk of people all aroung 
us, life in trains, hotels, the small town or the trang. 
atlantic liner—not to mention human represgions 
(as we have come to call them in these Freudian 
days) occasionally evincing themselves with hilar. 
ious oddity—all these are drawn upon to furnish 
forth the episodes of the Haddocks’ journey which 
only actually reaches Europe with the end of th 
book. All are illuminated by the light of nop. 
sense. The Haddocks, with their persistent realist 
of a daughter, little Mildred, move through the 
dream as entirely recognizable American types, 
They are the automata of the trance. 
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Mr. Stewart’s method is bound, of course, to sug. 


gest in passing the method of Lewis Carroll. But ut 
his oblique view of life is distinctly of his own era, a 


which is vastly different. And the new element M 
that I find in this work, which draws sometimes too back 
heavily upon the quick-lines of the more stere om 


typed humorists, is imagination. The Stewart of ¢ onal 
day is intensely interested in what Mr. Seldes hag a ol 


called ““The Seven Lively Acts” as arts. He is in th 
terested in the newest experimental expression, : 


: ear ey 2 ra 
There is more of the true artist in his vision of lif fn 
than there is in four-fifths of the writers who pag ies 


for artists, because he is more intoxicated with the the C 
spectacle of our civilization today. Its dullest 





manifestations even, to him conceal enormousl ht 
amusing potentialities. If the whole fabric of wt 
trivialities was skewed just a little out of plumb with os | 
actuality » how enormously amusing it might] 


all be! ‘Take the entirely natural conversation o ini, 
the white clad street cleaner with the Haddocks 7). 
shortly after their arrival in New York. Hov * 
eminently polite and friendly! Take the elevato at, : 
incident in the hotel,—the eccentric Captain of the ae 
ocean greyhound. This is not burlesque but the): 
world of the imagination builded of the ordin -* 
facts of existence creatively transformed. Thef yj, 
modern theatre in America has recently had many , m7 
examples of the dream play. “Roger Bloomei Att 
and “The Adding Machine,” are cases in point) ¢'p. 
“Beggar on Horseback” and Edmund Wilson’ 
“The Murder in the Whistler Room.” Stewart y,.,. 
“Mr. and Mrs. Haddock” links with these p Wittec 
rather than with any modern books we can thing 4. 
of. All move about in a world unrealized by th Rls 
modern man of business, but a world into whie blow 
for purposes of satire, social criticism, and the xf ... . 
ercise of the imagination, the present development ¢_,., 
of American industrialism and commercialism havé ilegit 
driven both the dreamers and the most clever menoff py 
our time. Eccentric to the recurrent rotation of thé Magn 
wheels of that enormous machine whose ravagi od 
William Vaughn Moody vividly described in bi p, 
poem, “The Beast,” the speculation of these writ] .» 041 
has wandered into the realm of phantasmagoria pr] 4p, },, 
sided over by the subconscious. Stewart’s story @ son, 


quick 


Mr. and Mrs. Haddock is really an excursion if verth< 
the subconscious of the average “solid citizen” a4 j, 11, 
his wife, the excursion of a creative artist, Mf of co 
Stewart’s trip abroad. His dicoveries are garlande Chris 


with laughter in that foggy land. The insist 4): 
impact upon an artistically sensitive mind of all tM 4... ; 
garish stubboleths of our day has quickened him@ . };. 
hilarious revelations. and t] 

If I have, perhaps, at too great length and in Ye 
long words, endeavored to explain what I feel] bitter 


a new impetus and direction given to the devel@f of O 
ment of the comic spirit in this latest work of @§ eral,” 
of our youngest humorists, it is because I also is it 
that such impetus and direction bear a vital re Chris 


to the present development of all our arts anda ployer 





















indicative of even more interesting experiments @§ SN, a 
to come. But a butterfly may be broken on a ¥ will 
First and last “Mr. and Mrs. Haddock Abre ri 
funny, at times excruciatingly funny. A reg ah 








fandango danced over an earthquake! F 
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Verging On Greatness 


JHE INVISIBLE WOMAN. By Hersert 
Quick. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


1924. $2. 
Reviewed by ALLAN NEVINs 
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Literary Editor, The Sun 


R. QUICK has carried his really impres- 

sive trilogy through to an end without a 

diminution of narrative interest, of skill 
in rendering character, or of historical fidelity. He 
began in “Vandemark’s Folly” with the westward 
movement of pioneers in the decade before the 
Civil War. In “The Hawkeye” he treated the dis- 
content of the prairie farmers and the slow growth 
of their Iowa community—materially, intellectu- 
ally, and in civic decency—during the seventies and 
eighties. In this third novel he brings the story of 
the Gowdys, Vandemarks, McConkeys, and other 
good people of Monterey County down to 1900 or 
thereabouts; and he does it in such a way as to 
weave most of the original strands into a substan- 
tial fabric, with no loose ends. ‘The scarlet thread 
in this pattern is used with especial skill. It was 
before the Civil War that Buckner Gowdy took ad- 
vantage of ignorant, defenceless, and pretty Rowena 
Fewkes, and then abandoned her to the rage of her 
shiftless relatives, who turned her out on the prairie 
to bear her child alone. Now, forty years later, 
after Rowena has ended her long life of martyr- 
dom, Gowdy’s sin is visited with full if belated 
retribution; and after his violent death, his estate 
goes to the son whom he would not legitimize. 

Mr. Quick has varied his social and historical 
background with notable skill in this long 1500- 
page trilogy. ‘The emphasis of the first novel fell 
upon the great folk migration westward from New 
England, New York, and Kentucky. The emphasis 
of the second was upon the rural scene of pioneer 
or rather post-pioneer days. Fremont McConkey’s 
farm boyhood, the desperation of the impoverished 
farmers, which found such dramatic expression at 
the Granger picnic which a standpat Governor tried 
to overawe, the lawlessness still smouldering among 
some backwoods folk, the heat of local politics, were 
so ably described that we were disappointed when a 
love story made this social background more and 
more exiguous. Now the scene shifts from farm to 
town and is enlarged to comprehend the whole State. 
The chief historical element is Iowa politics, in the 
days when Weaver was leading the angry Populists, 
Altgeld was a name to make conservatives shudder, 
Allison was rallying the stalwarts, and Dolliver was 
beginning his career. We are given more than 
front rows—we are taken behind the scenes. 

Mr. Quick does this by choosing for his heroine 
a pretty farm girl, who in the capacity of stenog- 
rapher, enters the law office of Creede, Silverthorn, 
& Boyd at the county seat of Monterey County, and 
quickly learns that Creede is one of the bosses of 
lowa politics. Christina Thorkelson is as quick- 
witted as she is energetic, and before the close of 
the book she plays an important réle in one of the 
minor political crises of the time. She deals a real 
blow to the machine at a State convention. That is 
one element in the story. Another element arises 
from the fact that Christina is a half-sister of the 
illegitimate son of Buck Gowdy and Rowena 
Fewkes, Rowena having married the noble-hearted 
Magnus Thorkelson; and she is therefore an inter- 
ested witness of the great legal battle that follows 
Buck Gowdy’s death. It is a battle to determine 
whether Gowdy’s huge estate—thousands of acres of 
the best Iowa land—shall descend to his illegitimate 
son, or pass to his brother and sister. Creede, Sil- 
verthorn, and Boyd take the son’s side, and the clash 
in the courtroom fills several tense chapters. ‘Then, 
of course, there is a third element in the plot, for 
Christina has her own love story. The novel is 
admirably constructed. Some of the characteriza- 
tion is weak—the illegitimate son, for example, is 
a bit caricatured—but there is no weak motivation, 
and the interest is unflaggingly maintained. 

Yet it is not the courtroom scenes, with their 
bitter fight over the question whether the paternity 
of Owen Gowdy was “open, notorious, and gen- 
eral,” that the reader will longest remember. Nor 
is it the somewhat conventional scene in which 
Christina bestows her hand upon one of her em- 
Ployers. It is the scene in which Rowena Thorkel- 
son, about to undergo an operation which she knows 
will be fatal, rehearses to her daughter the 
old, unhappy story of her betrayal by Buck 

wdy and her abandonment on the unbroken 
Prairie. Next to it we should place some of the 


chapters dealing with Uncle Surajah Fewkes and 
the patent self-opening gate which he invents in the 
poorhouse and makes the basis of a modest fortune. 
Mr. Quick tells the story of the rise and fall of the 
gate company with irresistible humor. The author 
is master, in fact, of both humor and pathos. His 
trilogy is not so “epic” as we thought it might be 
in reading “Vandemark’s Folly” and the first third 
of “The Hawkeye.” It lacks the promised scope 
and has some decided faults, But it is by far the 
best historical presentation of the Middle West yet 
attempted in fiction, and it repeatedly touches great- 
ness. It is worth every one’s reading. 


A Boy Grown-Up 


SOLO. By Pierre CoaLFieet. New York: G. 


P. Putnam’s Sons. 1924. $2. 
Reviewed by AnNrE Marion MacLean 


Y heart and my mind are aflame from read- 
M ing “Solo,” by Pierre Coalfleet, pen name 

of Frank C. Davison. This jis a tale of 
a boy grown to manhood, the scene Hale’s Turning, 
Nova Scotia, the Seven Seas and as many lands. It 
is the soul of the native in me that reacts to this 
novel. I, like Paul Minas, grew up within smell 
of the salt fogs rolling over Blomidon. I do not 
knew where Hale’s Turning is, but I have lived 
there; I do not know Aunt Verona, but I have played 
in her kitchen and attic; I never saw the Baptist 

















From “Mr. and Mrs. Haddock Abroad,” by Donald 
Ogden Stewart (Doran) 


minister who talked of “service” to twelve-year-old 
Paul, but I have heard him preach. ‘That is the 
way the book affects me; it recreates reality. 

Paul Minas, a sensitive lad, a musical prodigy, 
was brought up by a blighted though brilliant aunt 
called “queer” by the neighbors. Her death when 
he was twelve resulted in boarding school life in 
Halifax for him. His young soul revolted from 
formal education and he ran away, shipped as cabin 
boy on a sailing vessel bound for Australia. ‘The 
descriptions of sea life are unsurpassed. 

But the book is much more than a story of the 
sea. For years Paul went “from ship to ship, from 
ocean to ocean, from land to land waiting for bal- 
last, tides, charters and crews,” inspecting civiliza- 
tions, educating himself. Grown to manhood, he 
was ever seeking a traceable pattern of himself in- 
stead of the patchwork defying analysis which he 
saw. Girls and women straggled in and out of 
Paul’s life,—Gritty, Leila, Phoebe as children, 
Phoebe grown up who failed him when he returned 
to Hale’s Turning filled with the hatred of war, 
the pretty English fool in Japan, Lady Henry, the 
“amateur courtesan” in Cairo, Gritty again, not very 
convincing, this time a beautiful actress, off on a 
Bohemian holiday—and others, yes, others, and fin- 
ally Germaine, who at a cruel moment went off 
with someone else, but none of them taught him the 
meaning of life. That was his quest on seas and in 
cities. Life was a bog of doubt, a process of dis- 
illusionment. — , i ia he 

Many novels have come out of Nova Scotia sinc 
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Judge Haliburton gave the world “Sam Slick, the 
Yankee Clockmaker.” I have read most of them 
and I am sure that “Solo” will hold its own with the 
best. Mr. Coalfleet is an artist. To be sure, the 
later novels, in line with Main Street tradition, ig- 
nore the poetic atmosphere of that historic province, 
and “Solo” is no exception. It would not pass 
muster at Hale’s Turning, for there you find no 
spiritual gropings. The sanctioned way of life lies 
along the Sunday School trail. For myself, I like 
a book that kidnaps the mind even though the flight 
covers scenes bewildering and bizarre. 





A Man and A War 


THE NATURAL MAN. By Parrick Miter. 
New York: Brentano’s. 1924. 


Reviewed by Joun Hunter Sepcwick 


facts and spares excitement, for one to speak of 

Mr. Miller’s book as very interesting. One 
could speak in staccato of it, if one chose, but it de- 
serves much more than that. It is interesting because 
it is an honest piece of work and is a war book that 
must overcome the lassitude of the public. Portray- 
ing the spiritual, but not the religious, growth and 
rounding of a man, it does so without conventional 
trumpetings. It is quite as realistic as a novel need 
be and yet leaves the pacifist and the militarist peer- 
ing as though something uncovenanted had winged 
over their heads. 

War is brutal, frequently disgusting and funda- 
mentally cruel, but not nearly so much so as many 
a successful business, though physically dirtier. War 
exfoliates lust, it seems to produce it, or to let it 
loose, whereof Mr. Miller is well aware and there- 
fore gives the admirable picture of Blaven, his hero, 
a young artillery officer of average brains and sound 
body. He finds himself in this story, but not until 
in a perfectly unanalytical way he stumbles on the 
fact that lust is rather unclean and decidedly fearful 
in its propinquities. Blaven gets Paris leave at last 
and essays one of the daughters of Lutetia, but still 
booted and belted he leaves the adventure, bound 
fer the front again. He prefers his gruelling work 
in the trenches. Blaven made no pretense to pre- 
ciseness, but he perceived the awful solemnity of the 
vestibule called war. Gradually he came to con- 
template that stage where a man is and in the 
twinkling of an eye goes like a shred of smoke. 

Yet Blaven under heaven’s grace was no prig. 
He drank more Scotch than he needed, he swore a 
good deal, he had his own thoughts concerning par- 
sons. I observed with much pleasure that he did 
not approve any more of his cousin Ethel, who had 
much morais, than of Jeanne, who had none. Ethel 
was fortunately suggested so lightly that she had 
no time to irritate one, though there is a glimpse of 
Blaven’s aunt, who was prepared to advise him. 

It is the war that Mr. Miller writes about, the 
war as it impinged on a man’s character, bettered it, 
strained out fears and indecisions, forced initiative, 
and gave him that cordial than which there is none 
stronger, the passion for causes and effects known 
as responsibility. Mr. Miller’s confidence in his 
art is shown in a passage. seemingly contradicting 
this. It occurs in the fifth chapter when Blaven 
is sent up to the infantry lines. He sees a Colonel 
noting down the plans for an attack; “ “Well, then,’ 
Blaven heard the Colonel say, ‘you’ll start from 
here.’ Anything of the heroics of modern war 
drained out of Blaven as he heard the Colonel 
speak.” Effectively our Blaven had had a peep at 
the comparative anatomy of war. With his guns, 
he had been in danger enough, but now he saw tie 
gritty thing in operation; yet he does not lose /his 
head, he hardly becomes angry. He does not feel 
so personally offended that he must needs write a 
novel about it nor does he see any reason why he 
should not go on fighting. It is for such 2 reason 
as this that I can see small relish for the pacifist to 
take in the book. 

As a book, “The Natural Man” suffers from its 
excellences. For example, it is a book of singularly 
admirable description sustained as few novelists can 
do it, but sometimes I find it full almost to a point 
near oppressiveness, an impression gained perhaps 
from the long chapters. It is a fault of plenitude, 
not of paucity, and Mr. Miller need Jose no sleep 
over it. I do not know what “structure” in the 
English novel may signify, only that/it is a dreadful 
word, but this book is complete. It is its own plot 
and develops itself until you have it in the last three 


I: is emphasis though understatement, it saves 
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pages, the picture of a soul, and yet there is no soul- 
saving for all that Blaven finds his own. And what 
may that be but that its nearest essence ascertainable 
here in these dusty limits, its magnificent reality, is 
the power to understand and master the savor of 
high conduct? 


ay: hx George’s Latest 





THE TRIUMPH OF GALLIO. By W. L. 
Georce. New York: Harper & Bros. 1924. 
$2. 


Reviewed by Jonan J. SMERTENKO 


HE latest work of Mr. George is a splendid 
illustration of Thomas Beer’s thesis, recently 
presented in The Saturday Review, that 
bookmen are repulsed by the vision or the notion 
of a natural civilization and that they auto- 
matically clothe the naked truth before their eyes 
in flamboyant and romantic garb. Not that Mr. 
George idealizes his hero; quite the contrary! In 
“The Triumph of Gallio” he achieves as fair an 
approximation of the instinctive processes of the 
average successful business man as I have read this 
year. But instead of indicating that the difference 
between Holyoake Tarrant, shipowner, and Bab- 
bitt, realtor, or Brown, meat packer, or Jones, steel 
magnate, lies in that Tarrant is aware of these 
processes and able to make them articulate, whereas 
Babbitt and Brown and Jones never comprehend 
them and invariably transmute them into socially 
justified desires, Mr. George pitifully apologizes for 
their abnormality and, at the same time, protests 
that they are normal. 

Beginning with the caution to his readers: “The 
first person has been used in this novel because it 
suits the story, but the author points out that his life 
in no wise corresponds with that of his chief char- 
acter, and that the opinions of Holyoake Tarrant 
are not necessarily his own,”—-Why was this note 
omitted in “Uncle Trent”!—the author apologizes 
for every indication of honesty, for every departure 
from the romantic convention, whether it be the los- 
ing of one’s innocence with a housemaid or failing 
to mourn one’s parents. He does protest too much, 
thereby giving overmuch emphasis to the vulgar and 
the mean though none the less natural incidents. 
That he often protests unnecessarily will probably 
be the verdict of our sophisticated younger genera- 
tion and even of the sentimental Victorians whose 
most engrossing thought of filial obligation is the 
shade and the amount of black that fashionable 
mourning demands. 

Perhaps not! The publishers who know Mr. 
George’s following naively wash their hands of 
Tarrant, “a cad, thoroughly selfish . . +  thor- 
oughly detestable, yet arresting character, Mr. 
George makes no attempt to justify him,” though 
on the opposite side of the jacket they find the gutter- 
snipe heroine of Mr. Hughes “beautiful and impu- 
dent, unscrupulous and exquisite, remorseless but al- 
ways captivating.” 

Well then, to Holyoake Tarrant, son of “this 
romantic Radical, this Citizen Quixote, this most 
Christian of atheists, who, like any lousy saint of the 
past, looked upon his life as a vestibule leading to 
some paradise,” and of a mother who “was neither 
a beautiful presence bending over my cot, nor was 
she embittered and liable to complexes. Kissing, 
pudding-making, pants-mending, that was my 
mother,” comes financial success which enables him 
to indulge his grossness and, at the same time, to 
realize its prevalence, its inadequacy and its futility; 

comes later failure which frees him to show con- 
cretely his disillusionment by seeking the pedlar’s 
pack instead of accepting the clerk’s stool. ‘The 
story is simply told; the men—even Peel, who here 
finds, the metaphysical implications of the problem 
that troubled Ursula Trent, namely, why the anti- 
podeans do not fall off—are hasty studies which the 
frugal Mr. George will later develop into portraits; 
the owmen are his earlier canvasses refurbished by 
the thrifty Mr. George. They are true and inter- 
esting but also slight and familiar. 

It is the common method in dealing with the 
work of W. L. George to discuss him—and dismiss 
him—as a “hard-working novelist,” meaning there- 
by that he takes the trouble to find sufficient motiva- 
tion for his acion and enough realistic detail “to 
give artistic versmilitude” to his characters, mean- 
ing also that his arrative will entertain the Philis- 
tines without offerding the intelligent reader. Mr. 
George may dislik this designation, but he does 
little to avoid it. Te seems content to construct a 
reasonable novel whenhe might realize a great one. 





The Artist Self-Revealed 


THE LITTLE GIRL. By Karuertne Mans- 
FIELD. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1924. 


$2.50. 
Reviewed by T. K. WHIPPLE 


Be HE LITTLE GIRL” is interesting 
chiefly, if not only, because it was writ- 
ten by the author of “Bliss” and “The 
Garden Party,” because it tells us something more 
about Katherine Mansfield. Ranging as its tales 
and sketches do in date from 1908, when Miss 
Mansfield was nineteen, to 1921, a year before her 
death, they affotd a kind of running commentary 
on her writing. They were rejected by the author 
when she made up “Bliss” and “The Garden 
Party”; they represent work which she evidently 
did not care to perpetuate. Nor is the reader in 
doubt as to why she left them to oblivion. Some of 
them are insignificant jottings of travel, auto- 
biographical apparently in fact as well as in form. 
Others, equally insignificant, are random notes and 
observations, bits of monologue which accomplish 
nothing, bits of dialogue overheard as it were on 
buses and in railroad cars. Still others resemble the 
earlier-published, full-grown stories except in that 
they are failures. An exception might be made in 
favor of “The Woman at the Store” and “Millie,” 
two brutal stories of New Zealand, written re- 
spectively so early as 1911 and 1913. Save for 
these two, “The Little Girl” will disappoint the 
author’s devotees, and will create no new admirers, 
will lead no new readers to Katherine Mansfield. 
If Mr. Murry cares at all for his wife’s literary 
fame, he would have done well to leave this book 
in the dark to which Miss Mansfield consigned it. 
And yet, although it all but lacks intrinsic value, the 
reader can scarcely regret its publication, because of 
the revealing light—the oddly diminishing light— 
which it sheds upon its writer. 
es Fs S 


From the first, Katherine Mansfield had the 
literary gift: she could do what she wished with 
words, she commanded her medium, she was a born 
writer. The most negligible of her annotations on 
life—“Spring Pictures,” for instance—is alive, 
there is no doubt that the language lives. Always 
she had the intuition for the telling word, the sig- 
nificant detail, the apt comparison, always the 
faculty of acute and minute observations. Her 
development and her success or failure were a mat- 
ter not of literary power, but of how she used her 
power, of what she found to do with it. Every- 
thing she touches, as one reviewer said of “Bliss,” 
is as if “reflected in a round mirror . . . ex- 
quisitely bright, exquisitely distinct, and just a little 
queer.” In her writing the world becomes more 
lustrous, more lively in its qualities; things are 
brought out, when bathed in her imagination, like 
pebbles in a jar of water. But are not those mis- 
taken who speak of her style as easy, simple, direct, 
unforced? She uses a colloquial style, but takes 
great pains with it nonetheless, especially in shun- 
ning the obvious. When she says that in their old 
uniform the French soldiers were “stamped upon 
the bosom of France like bright irreverent trans- 
fer,” the expression is scarcely simple and direct. 
Nor is this: 

And away her thin little laugh flew, fluttering among 
those huge, strange flower heads on the wall behind her. 
(But how cruel her little thin laugh was! It had a long 
sharp beak and claws and two bead eyes, thought fanciful 
Katie.) 


On the contrary, her style has often a strained 
vivacity, 2 forced emphasis, which is most wearing 
when she is being particularly sprightly and whim- 
sical. Sometimes the sparkle and glitter are 
meretricious; when the phrase “something sharp and 
vivid and biting” is dressed up into “something 
sharp and vivid and—and—titing!” we recognize 
the art of movie caption. ‘The unreal tension of 
such writing gives a sense of effort and, worse still, 
of insincerity. ‘The author’s excitement can hardly 
be genuine. 

The half-dozen travel sketches in “The Little 
Girl” give what seems to be an unintentional self- 
portrait of Miss Mansfield. Each sketch is a little 
instance of disenchantment, in which every disagree- 
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able detail, every little unpleasantness, is magnified 


and made somehow catastrophic. One wonders how 
human existence could be endured at all on such 
terms, by a person so plainly unfitted for the ordeal, 
One is struck by the extraordinary resemblance of 
the self-portrait to the typical characters of the 
stories. There is the same neurotic inability to 
endure reality, the same fancifulness and flight to 
romantic illusions, the same malicious mockery of 
ordinary people, the same contempt of self and 
others, the same absence of control. No wonder 
she is so caustic in her exposure of coarse, blind, 
brutal complacency. We begin to see more clearly 
why she wrote the sort of stories she did—why she 
has so full an understanding of the morbid types 
she portrays, how it is that she can portray these 
folk at once with sympathy and with disdain and 
derision, why she is so fond of sentiment and g 
conscious of its illusory nature. She has been 
praised for her “essential sanity of outlook,” no 
doubt because she treats her characters with their 
illusions and pretensions sometimes ironically, some. 
times saiirically. She is not taken in by them, she 
sees through them—as they quite often see through 
themselves. She has a quick and keen intelligence, 
Here and there in her earlier books she has given 
us a capable, patient, sensible person to serve as a 
standard of normality. She was clever enough to 
recognize sanity when she saw it, but this scarcely 
constitutes an “essential sanity of outlook.” The 
fact remains that the world of her books is a world 
of hyperzsthesia, that her art is an art of hyper- 
zsthesia. 


Her writing gives the effect of heightened reality 
because to her, reality was heightened. She can 
weigh a minute detail with emotional significance 
because to her the tiniest detail was so weighed, 
Sounds and colors and smells are extraordinarily 
vivid in her work for the same reason—that her 
senses were abnormally keen. What seems undue 
emphasis or artificial stress in her style was prob- 
ably natural to her; she must have lived at that 
higher tension of feeling. Her imagination, her 
power of projecting herself into other people shows 
the same heightening, is one more result of the same 
extreme sensitiveness. For good, as well as for evil, 
her work is the expression of herself; but our great 
gratitude for her peculiar merits need not blind us 
to her deficiencies. We may recognize in her an 
indubitable literary genius and at the same time 
regret that this genius was an integral part of an 
abnormal nature—regret that it was prevented from 
achieving solider and more valuable work. For 
the experience of reading her books, of living in 
the world she created, would be more valuable 
surely if that world were less neurotic. Her literary 
powers have scarcely been overpraised—they scarcely 
could be; but the use to which they were put—that 
is another matter. And in “The Little Girl” the 
writer’s art is sufficiently in abeyance so that her 
limitations come prominently to the fore. If the 
book can but harm the author’s fame, if it has little 
attraction for the general reader, it has on the other 
hand its decided interest for any one desirous of 
understanding and estimating Miss Mansfield. It 
cannot, of course, detract from the value of “Bliss” 
and “The Garden Party,” but it can make us look 
at them differently. 
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The Buried Life 


UNITY. By J. D. Beresrorp. Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 1924. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Clare Howarp 
Barnard College 


DMIRERS of Mr. J. D. Beresford have 
A come to expect from him a wide-ranging 

intelligence, a rapid, plain style, and a story 
to tell. He gains our confidence by his neat, quick 
statements, absolutely true and right, like the opera- 
tions of a supreme surgeon. A superior soul, not 
amused by the mere procession of life, nor given to 
artless exclamations over it, he singles out occasion- 
ally, as a matter worth his curiosity, some odd or 
significant case, and notes it. 


Such is the case of Unity, the brilliant girl who 
was born to dull parents, without any resemblance 
to them, and with unaccountable fits of genius and 
intuition. Her decisiveness in spite of her youth 
soon awed her family. At fourteen she showed re- 
markable talent for drawing; at fifteen, for the 
violin; at sixteen, for poetry; at eighteen her at- 
traction for men culminated in the wreck of a local 
Adonis. But none of these things interested her. 
They just came to her, unexpectedly. A longing to 
escape the drab life of her parents made her take up 
stenography in a London office, for she could not 
cultivate one of her arts. No amount of labor could 
ever finish what she had begun to write in moments 
of inspiration. Once the mood had passed, she could 
not recover it by effort of will. When Brian 
Jessop, who had introduced “sunlight and great open 
spaces into the close little house where she lived,” 
wanted her to return with him to South Africa, she 
accepted him, so that she might escape into the heat 
and color of a new life, for she was depressed by the 
feeling of never being herself. As she had said in 
childhood, “I am too many people, but not all at the 
same time. I think it would help if I could have 
one name and stick to it. And, of course, the name 
must be Unity.” 


Just before she went to South Africa, she had a 
strange experience. In a dingy railway compart- 
ment on a suburban train she became gradually con- 
scious of some influence drawing her eyes and at- 
tention to the man who was sitting immediately op- 
posite to her. 

And, at that gaze, something within Unity thrilled to 
the very depths of her being; something that had never been 
$0 stirred in her before, something that she knew was allied 
to the spirit of her genius. 

She felt that her own eyes had grown big and dark, 
as they did when she was on the verge of one of her mo- 
ments of inspiration, and it seemed to her that the man 
into whose eyes she was gazing had for her a message that 
must influence the whole course of her life. 


Then abruptly the contact was broken. The 
train arrived at the station, Unity mechanically 
alighted, the train pulled out, bearing the mysterious 
stranger whom she never met again until long years 
afterwards,—years full of hardship as the wife of 
Jessop, of release from him, of success as a great 
actress. 


A winning theme, always, is the affinity of souls, 
—a great theme for the imagination. In “The 
Ring and the Book,” in “Peter Ibbetson,” in “The 
Brushwood Boy,” how thrillingly it was played, 
long ago, ¢’er ever science laid her hand upon our 
dreams.—Praeteritum tempus nunquam revertitur. 
—It will take more of a magician than Mr. Beres- 
ford to make the transmigration of souls plausible 
to our Freudian generation. We can fancy Mr. 
Chesterton or Mr. Hugh Walpole essaying it some 
day. However, Mr. Beresford knows a great deal 
about souls, and will go on, we hope, describing 
them in natural or supernatural states. With his 
particular gifts of honesty and lucidity he is better 
at exposing something a little lower than the angels, 
like “The Early History of Jacob Stahl,” in which 
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the queer characters equal those of Mr. H. G. Wells 
in truthful surprisingness. In “Unity” Mr. Beres- 
ford does not quite know what to do with his “old 
souls” once they have met, in the Welsh mountains, 
and the heroine has achieved that knowledge of her- 
self which only the man in the railway compartment 
could bring. The author has to fall back on re- 
Aunciation as an ending. The spirit of our age 
Not approve renunciation. 
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The Tragedy of the Artist 


THE FOX’S PAW: A Novel of Spanish Life. 
By Ramon Perez ve Ayata. ‘Translated into 
English by Thomas Walsh. New York: E. J. 
Dutton & Company. 1924. $2.50. 

Reviewed by Witit1am A. Drake 


T is a little unfortunate that “La Pata de la 
| Raposa”—“‘The Fox’s Paw”—-should be of- 
fered in an English translation in advance 
of the two novels which precede it in the sequence 
of the tetralogy upon which the fame of Ramon 
Pérez de Ayala will largely rest. It is a bad 
place to begin this continuous novel, which properly 
starts with the beginning of the academic education 
of its interesting protagonist, for it introduces an un- 
familiar character without properly explaining him, 
leaves many problems unelucidated, and discloses him 
on the whole in a light which, if not false, is at 
least misleading and contradictory. 

Ramon Pérez de Ayala is not a great novelist, 
perhaps; but he is a substantial and honest writer 
in this age of small and intimidated men, and he 
possesses, beside an exceptional variety of talents, 
an upright, inquisitive, and protestant mind. ‘These 
are the qualities of permanence, though they do not 
make for immediate honor or excessive personal 
popularity. 

The obvious theme of this tetralogy is the emo- 
tional career of an earnest and talented young man 
who fails to find his niche in the scheme of life; 
its real subject is a criticism of Spanish education, 
ecclesiasticism, militarism, politics, and the social 











From an Illustration by Arthur Rackham for Christopher 
Morley’s “Where the Blue Begins” (Doubleday, Page) 
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structure in which talent has no utility and no 
chance of survival. 

“The Fox’s Paw” is a novel of exceptional vigor, 
vitality, and significance; but for the reasons we 
have noted above, its real excellence is likely to be 
missed by many of its American readers. ‘The nar- 
rative begins abruptly on the morning after a de- 
bauch. Don Alberto awakens to find the wanton 
who has passed the night with him gone, and he is 
so filled with revulsion for himself and his world 
that he smashes all his statuary, flings all his books 
out the window, and betakes himself to the country. 
His fiancée, Josefina, who loves him with a meek 
and ox-like devotion, he renounces in a fit of self- 
excoriation; and he now rewards her generosity in 
receiving him back by renouncing her a second 
time. When eventually he seeks her again in Spain, 
he finds her dead of a broken heart. Her ancient 
aunt curses him, and it is upon this note that the 
book ends. 

Don Alberto is a character of extraordinary and 
apparently irreconcilable contradictions. In_ his 
self-doubtings and in his physical inability to main- 
tain his integrity in the face of disaster, he re- 
sembles the Russian type immortalized in Ivan Gon- 
charov’s “Oblomov.” He is, in Menander’s ex- 
cellent phrase, ‘Eautdv tiuwpoupevos, a tormenter 
ot himself; and he is always a sentimentalist and 
often an ass. ‘There is nothing that is lovable and 
little that is sympathetic in his character, and at 
times he irritates us unconscionably; yet we feel a 
certain horror at his fate—at the useless waste of 
these fine ideals, of this splendid talent, of this 
eager and aspiring youth. We feel that the wrong 
is not in Don Alberto’s character nor in his stars, 
but in the society that bore him, made him perfect, 
and then gave him no fitting employment for his 
energies. ‘Thus the tragedy of the artist is con- 
summated, and thus Ayala brings a reproach and 
a warning that should be as relevant in America as 
it is in Spain. 


Tracy’s Best Romance 


THE WINGS OF THE MORNING. By Louts 
Tracy. Illustrated by Mead Schaeffer. New 
York: E. J. Clode. 1924. $5. 


} \RACY’S publishers have brought out his 
“The Wings of the Morning” in a sump- 
tuous new illustrated edition. ‘Twenty 

years ago it was one of the popular adventure stories 

of the day. Since its original publication in 1903 

how many a man and woman have been wrecked 

upon a desert island in fiction! ‘Tracy handled the 
romantic idea more cleverly and more glamorously 
than most of his flamboyant followers. 

Professor William Lyon Phelps, the publisher 
reminds us, finds “The Wings of the Morning” 
more exciting than “The Three Musketeers” or 
“Treasure Island.” We ourselves cannot agree. 
But it is distinctly a “mighty good yarn” that holds 
the interest from start to finish. It is well con- 
structed, the characters talk and act naturally, and 
the plot is sufficiently convincing. 

As to Mead Schaeffer’s illustrations, they seem 
to us excellent. A number of books this season 
carry special illustrations by Mr. Schaeffer, notably 
a new edition of Melville’s “Omoo,” but his work 
for “The Wings of the Morning” seems to us spec- 
ially notable. 


Two Books for Children 


A GUIDE TO CAPER. 
Bopkin. Pictures by Denis Eden. 
George H. Doran Co. 1924. 

TRAVELLER’S JOY. A Device Invented by 
Dion Crayton CattHrop. Depicted by Gil- 
bert Pownall. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1924. 

Reviewed by Marion Ponsonsy 


S" many children’s books try to do all the 





Text by ‘THomas 
New York: 


work, whereas what a child really likes is 

to do at least three quarters of it himself. 
One of our pair of books owes its being, we are 
told, to a grown-up remembrance of a book that 
did not usurp most of the activity, a picture book of 
Victorian Villas and Public Gardens where a 
child’s fancy could busy itself without the usual 
aggressive print. In “A Guide to Caper,” Mr. 
Bodkin takes Mr. Eden as comrade in the discovery 
of Caper-Town. Mr. Eden draws twenty-one 
little pictures of it to console Mr. Bodkin for the 
lost picture-book of childhood, and Mr. Bodkin 
gratefully appends to each picture a page of text 
excellently poignant and just wistful enough. Thus 
is an ancient debt of pleasure repaid—and our chil- 
dren are the gainers. Caper is a huddled, peaked, 
and gabled place, which the solemn antics of the 
bear-like ursors fill with life. The pictures are 
full of clear details with a simple theme—they look 
as pictures used to in children’s books before com- 
plications of swirls and rhythms came along. Like 
the pictures, the print is small but clear. ‘The book 
is easy to handle, a thin little book. I like it, and 
so will children, surely. 

The second of our. pair is very much more pre- 
tentious (and rightly so because of its fine Borzoi 
format) but less original, I think. However, it is 
delightful, too. Here a child can travel far and 
well by the simple “device” of following, maps 
which represent the typical subjects of childish ro- 
mance. We have here; Pirate Island, Railway 
Map, The Broad Highway, etc. Now that the 
questing scientist has loosed poor geography from 
her Victorian bonds, the map, the adventurous, deco- 
rative map has come into its own again. And of 
course, the nicest kind of all is the uncharted, yet 
thoroughly documented map. Details typical to 
each subject are plentifully supplied in ““T:raveller’s 
Joy.” In many cases they are made joyfully’ fan- 
tastic by whimsy: Come What May Ferry, Worry- 
bury, Comfort On the Snooze. But most often 
expectedness gives a curiously flat effect amidst such 
varied color to the names dotted about. However, 
children may like the book the better for this usual- 
ness. ‘To each map is appended a companion page, 
again, not as alluring as the text of “Caper” but 
nicely sturdy. The book is easy to handle; a thin, 
large book, it is large and fine in its type, pages, 
cover, color, decorative quality. There is so much 
bogus handsomeness amidst childrer.’s books that 
good taste and good workmanship are matters of 
praise. 

Either book will make a good Christmas gift for 
the child who is mentally alert. I should advise 
both. 
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“Warts and All” 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON; A Critical 
Biography. By Joun A. Sreuart. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 1924. 2 vols. $8. 


Reviewed by FRANK SWINNERTON 
Author of “R. L. Stevenson; A Critical Study” 


66 O peep and pry,” says Mr. Steuart, “into 

the dark corners of the life of man or 

woman to gratify the prurient-minded 

is a despicable business and one which in no circum- 
stances whatever would I undertake.” 

With such a beginning, for Mr. Steuart protests 
a little too much that his one object is the truth, 
one expects from his book a number of sensational 
revelations concerning the private life of Robert 
Louis Stevenson. Mr. Steuart does his best to sup- 
ply these revelations, but no man can make bricks 
without straw, and he has not very much to add to 
our knowledge of Stevenson. The few material 
upon which he chiefly relies is that contained in some 
volumes published by the Bibliophile Society of Bos- 
ton, under the editorship of Mr. George S. Hell- 
man, Professor W. P. Trent, and Mr. H. H. Har- 
per. As a result of all his efforts, Mr. Steuart is 
able to give the names of two young women with 
whom Stevenson in early days is alleged to have had 
love affairs, and to grope after the identity of a 
third. What value this information has will de- 
pend upon the temperament of the reader of Mr. 
Steuart’s book but to me it has very little. Our 
author is too vague about these young women. He 
produces their names, and guesses at their emotions; 
but he does not altogether protect himself from a 
possible charge of ghoulishness. For the rest, Mr. 
Steuart talks a good deal about wildness, bohemian- 
ism, low companions and the like, in the approved 
style of a Victorian novelist hinting of the fast life 
of his naughty characters; and, as the Victorian nov- 
elists did, he will by this means make the flesh of 
only the very unsophisticated creep. Nowadays we 
require an author to be more explicit. Mr. Steuart 
also tells again—apparently full of the belief that 
he is first in the field—the story already told by Miss 
Masson of the quarrel between Stevenson and Hen- 
ley; and he has rooted out for Stevenson an authentic 
French ancestor, of whom he is very proud. In 
respect of these materials, his book, I suppose, has 
some claim to credit, but not a great deal, Mr. 
Steuart makes the most of his disclosures by an- 
nouncing them in his introduction and by returning 
to them later, after the manner of a conjuror who 
promises marvels from a hat; but his rabbits are 
very small ones, and he tells us even in this connec- 
tion nothing important about Stevenson that was not 
already in print in Miss Masson’s and other books, 
or that was not already common gossip. 

The manner of Mr. Steuart’s book also is dis- 
pleasing. Quite unintentionally, no doubt, Mr. 
Steuart has throughout the air of disparaging Steven- 
son. He is, in fact, the hero of his own book, as 
one may see in his little essays upon Edinburgh, 
literary contrasts, etc., which appear in various parts 
of the book, and his claims—“I had the honor of 
his acquaintance, etc.”—to the society of the great. 
He gives at length, as of general interest, his “re- 
actions” to “Prince Otto” upon a first reading. He 
remembers them with a wonderful verbal exacti- 
tude. “Competent judges,” he says elsewhere, 
“with a sense of Stevenson’s real worth as a man 
and a writer, feel, lately with sharpened conviction, 
that the time has come for an authentic biography, 
written with ampler knowledge, sound- 
er understanding, . . ” Hence, it appears, 
Mr. Steuart’s present work. It is impossible, in 
face of these solemnities, to be friends with Mr. 
Steuart while one is reading his book. 

From the first moment, when he begins by pooh- 
poohing the “Life of Stevenson” by Graham Bal- 
four, to the last, when he makes very superficial 
comparisons between Scott and Stevenson, he seems 
to write like a man who is more intent upon the 
thought that his book will be incomparably the best 
book on the subject than upon the determination 
to make it a good and worthy book. Indeed, it is 
not a very rich book. Miss Masson’s, sentimental 
though some of it was, had more in it of real com- 
prehension of Stevenson. This is because Miss 
Masson’s ‘was a modest and loving book, and not 
one that parades new material and pads it out to 
make two volumes. Mr. Lloyd Osbourne’s recent 
“Intimate Portrait,” also, brief as it is, has far 
more value than this massive and pretentious work. 
Two volumes, in fact, and the irrelevances of a 


mind beset by a notion of retributive justice, have 
been Mr. Steuart’s ruin. If, with less pomp, he 
had put all his gleanings into a single volume, it 
would have seemed more important. Now, it 
seems self-important. Most of Mr. Steuart’s es- 
timates have already been expressed by other writers; 
and he does not improve matters by rhetorical state- 
ments regarding what Stevenson might have said, 
thought, or felt in certain circumstances (real or 
supposititious), and in rhetorical questions such as 
“Was Stevenson for once guilty of the hypocrisy 
he was ever ready to condemn as an unpardonable 
vice in others? On the facts it must be admitted 
he makes an equivocal appearance, etc.” These 
things give no color to the book. Nor does the ra- 
ther ludicrous picture of George Meredith unable 
to think of anything to say about Stevenson beyond 
“A brave spirit; a brave spirit,” and then an in- 
appropriate quotation to fill in what must have been 
a heavy silence. 

Meredith is one of Mr. Steuart’s heroes. “He 
read my early novel, “The Minister of State,’ ” says 
Mr. Steuart, “‘(a title, by the way, taken from one 
of his own novels), and immediately wrote in 
terms which filled the young author with pride and 
gratitude. Come and see me, he said; and I went. 
I can still recall the thrill, half of awe, half of 
exultation, with which I approached Flint Cottage.” 
Well, that has a pleasure for Mr. Steuart but what 
is it doing in a definitive Life of Stevenson? Is 
this a mark of that “ampler knowledge, sounder 
understanding,” of which we have heard? I think 
not. It is a mark of egotism in Mr. Steuart. It 
is almost as though he wished us to learn that he, 
too, is or was a Scottish novelist of talent; and that 
although he never enjoyed Stevenson’s regard or rep- 
utation he enjoyed the esteem of Meredith and Hen- 
ley, and other men by no means inferior to Steven- 
son. In fact this whole book seems to me to be 
soured and made diffuse and pompous by egotism. 
For this reason it is not a good book. It is not 
a good, candid portrait of Stevenson by one qualified 
to judge. Mr. Steuart neither knew Stevenson nor 
knew any of his intimates (except Henley, who 
seems to have been uncommunicative). He was 
never an idolator of Stevenson, and shows no serious 
command of Stevensonian literature. He is a com- 
petent writer, and has been known as a writer for 
more than a quarter of a century. But he is not a 
critic, and he is not a born biographer. He is 
merely tilling all over again a field that has already 
been tilled. Stevenson is in his pages much what 
he has been in other pages. 


Only, he is for the first time given three mis- 
tresses—two of them alleged to have operated at 
the same period. But about the mistresses Mr. 
Steuart can tell us practically nothing. For all 
their intrinsic interest or their relevance to the pic- 
ture they might be three tables. Was it worth 
while to parade them so unctuously? In their place, 
as part of a mosaic, they would have been hardly 
noticed. Is not that their true importance in a 
varied life? They were a consequence of lone- 
liness, perhaps, or a result of normal inclinations. 
Nothing more, surely? Why not treat them with- 
out self-consciousness? But this would not have 
suited Mr. Steuart, who is so keen upon putting in 
“warts and all” that his whole biography seems to 
have been built upon three warts—or tables—or 
mistresses. ‘These mistresses loom too large in Mr. 
Steuart’s mind and in his preface. Attention is 
drawn to them as though Mr. Steuart still lived in 
a pharisaical Scottish village, and as though his book 
were to be solely read by fervid churchgoers. It 
will be read, doubtless, more widely; and although 
the world is full of hypocrisy I doubt whether the 
disclosures made by Mr. Steuart will appeal greatly 
to more than a very small body of the prurient- 
minded unco’ guid. The only virtuously novel 
item of any importance in the book is the new gen- 
ealogical information; although several well-in- 
tentioned persons have racked their memories to add 
some views and news for Mr. Steuart’s benefit. 
The names of Sir Sidney Colvin, Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, and any other surviv- 
ing friends of Stevenson are not among those who 
have helped Mr. Steuart in the preparation of his 
volumes. It was hardly to be expected that they 
should be there; but all the same these gentlemen 
had a privilege which Mr. Steuart has not enjoyed. 
They knew Stevenson. Mr. Steuart neither did nor 
does know him. He has merely written about Ste- 
venson a book in two volumes, the good taste and 
even the necessity of which may be seriously ques- 
tioned. 








Romany Lore 


THE GYPSIES. By Cuarves G. LELAND. With 
an Introduction by Elizabeth Robins Pennell. Bog.- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1924. 


Reviewed by ARTHUR SYMONs 


HE Centenary Edition of this book is a re. 
| print of the original Edition of 1882, done 
in honor of the hundredth anniversary of 
the author’s birth on the 15th of August, 1828, 
nor could anyone have done him more justice—con. 
sidering the fame he acquired as a Gypsy Scholar, 
not that he was “deep” in the sense in which Augus. 
tus John and John Sampson are deep, but no doubt 
he was so to a certain extent—than Mrs. Pennell, 
who gives him his due value in her entertaining and 
vivid pages. As for his present status and position, 
it is difficult to define it; only, in any case, he wil] 
remain as one of the most enterprising, one of the 
most adventurous, of those writers who have dealt 
with a subject which has an everlasting interest, fas- 
cination, and importance. ‘Taken by them as the 
Romany Rye, the gypsy gentleman, they always wel- 
comed him, and when he wanted to astonish them, . 
that he did, and with a vengeance. Groome, Watts. 
Dunton assured me, knew more about Romany mat- 











ters than all the Romany students of his acquaint 
ance and that Borrow’s shyness seemed to be born 
of wariness, the wariness of a man who felt he was 
famous and had a part to play before an inquisitive 
world, and that Groome’s shyness arose from a mod- 
esty that was unique, and that Groome’s walk was 
springy, asa G lad’s and as noiseless as a cat's, 
pringy, yPsy \ or 


Style is absent from Leland’s prose. It is con- 
versational, it shows excitement rather than imag- 
ination, What is most delightful in his books comes 
from that intuition he possessed, which made the 
Wandering Tribe welcome him, and most of all in 
his records of their conversation. “It is the Romany 
soul, People take to what is in them; if a bird 
were born a fox, it would love to fly.” Said Atha- 
lia: “Just the other night your Coopers was a-lyin’ 
round their fire, every one of ’em in a new red 
blanket, lookin’ so beautiful as the light shone on 
"em, and I says ‘If our rye was to see you he’d just 
have out that book of his, and take all your pic- 
tures.””? The Gypsy is so little accustomed to hav- 
ing any congenial interest taken in him that he éan 
clearly explain it only by consanguinity. 

> Ss & 


The most amazing and bewildering chapter Le- 
land wrote is that on “Gypsies of the East.” No 
one can forget the vivid and violent vision he evokes 
before us in the person of Abdullah, a Gpysy snake 
charmer in Cairo “with eyes of such wild wicked- 
ness that no one who had ever seen him excited could 
hope that he would ever become as other human 
beings.” This fawning, sinuous, active, being of evil, 





this boy without the least sense of sympathy for any 
pain, had devoured a cobra alive. He was a human 
snake, Last year a young Gypsy, John Lee, told 
me that his brother once upon a time seized in the 
month of August a toad—which spat its venom on 
to his hand. Stung with the poison he was for sev- 
eral weeks in a hospital. “Now,” said he to me 4 
we wandered along a lonely road, “every year, and 
to a minute, when we are sitting before a fire, the 
sting of the poison wakens in him; he goes raving 
mad, turns as pale as death, then, painfully, recov- 
ers. Always every year, almost to the same mo 
ment.” Lee talks almost like a man in Borrow; 
he was proud, humorous, shy; he trusted me after 
some hesitation, saying, ““We have nothing in com- 
mon with the Gorgios,” and then he spoke of theif 
own laziness and of their power of doing every- 
thing they felt inclined to—or nothing. “Indol- 
ence,” he said, with a smile, 
is what gives us much of our luxury. The Call of th 
Blood! We don’t know why we are everlasting wanderes 
over the whole world—but we are. Yes, that’s in ouf 
blood. As for the Patrin, suppose I was going ahead 0 
you and you was going behind me, I would pick up 4 
and put it sideways under a stone or cross-wise—or a Tg 
on a branch; in any case you only would know in which 
direction we are going, you could follow us and find 0s 
some of us walking on foot and some of us in our caravan’ 
Leland prided himself on his discovery of Shelté 
Thari, the Tinkers’ Talk, which came about from 
his meeting the tramp on the road near Bath and 








the tinker in a Philadelphia “backyard,” who ga¥é 
him the greater part of his vocabulary, a very cutr 
ous jargon or language, never mentioned before 
any writer except Shakespeare. ‘What this tongut 
may be, beyond the fact that it is purely Celtic, am® 
that it does not seem to be identical with any © 
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Celtic dialect, is unknown to me. I class it with 
the gypsy, because all who speak it are acquainted 
with Romany.” He was erroneous, said Kuno 
'D. With J Meyer in sincerity that Shelta was a Celtic dialect, 
ell. Boge ff a, tongue even as Gaelic is a tongue.” Leland was 
certainly right in saying: 
The remarkable, in fact almost absolute degree to which 
the character and inner life of the British Tinker remained 
1S @ ree Hay recently unknown, and the extraordinary manner in 
82, done @ which he continued to shroud himself from observation and 
rsary of i exist as the type of a peculiar people, when rightly consid- 
1829. fy eed forms an interesting ethnological problem or subject. 
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When he states that he was the first to give proofs 
of the existence of a tribe of Roms in India which 
he took in trust from a Hindu who had been him- 
gif a gypsy in his native land, one must not put 
too much credence in his statement. 

“Adventure to the Adventurous!” cries Someon 
in Condarin: Fleming; therefore there is no rarer 
adventure than when one follows or frequents with 
the Gypsies. “Moon-men,” Dekker called them, 
and the epithet should be remembered, showing as it 
does 2 people who were akin to nature by night as 
well as by day. ‘“‘As though accursed of heaven,” 
sys a Franciscan friar of the fourteenth century, 
and because “they wander from field to field.” 
Surely blessed of heaven more than all other races 
that live in Europe, because they alone have the joy 
of not living under a roof. And so, when one 
thinks of Borrow, and Paspati, and Groome, and 
Leland, and of the counted, not the uncounted ones, 
who have followed the Train, who are lovers of 
the Drom and the Rom, surely all these go through 
the same mere “states” of those who are a back- 
ground to them, like one who threads a maze by 
some instinct. 


A Great Italia 


MAZZINI; THE STORY OF A GREAT 
ITALIAN. By EpytH Hinkiey. New York 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1924. $6.00. 

Reviewed by WitBuR CorTEz ABBOTT 
Harvard University 


Ti: is a good time to issue a life of Mazzini. 





In an age which is busy revising its concep- 

tions of many things, which is disturbed with 
revolution and rumors of revolution, the life of one 
of the greatest of revolutionists is worth remember- 
ing. And of Mazzini above all, for however his 
doctrines would be despised by many of those who 
call themselves revolutionists today, this may pos- 
sibly be more of a reflection on them than on him. 
The project of a millennium when mankind shall 
achieve the “progress of all through the codperation 
of all, under the leadership of the best and wisest,” 
will naturally not commend itself to some who 
would omit the latter clause. But it may be set 
beside—or even against—some of the doctrines pre- 
valent nowadays. 

Mrs. Hinkley’s book has another value. There 
isnot, in English at least, and scarcely anywhere else 
if at all, so careful, complete, and critical, if sym- 
pathetic, a study of the great Italian as is here pre- 
sented. It is difficult if not impossible to find in 
such a compass so wide and fair a view of Mazzini 
and his times, as well as his opinions as she has given 
us. However one may differ with some of the con- 
clusions—and some will undoubtedly so differ, as 
they would differ with regard to any such definite 
character as Mazzini—no one can dispute here fair- 
ness, her information, and her capacity to present a 
living, thinking personage. This book will be a 
great comfort to that numerous company who have 
always desired some competent volume on the 
subject. 

More than this; it will repay careful reading by 
those interested in so-called “modern” problems, not 
merely of nationality but of social reform and re- 
generation, for it is more than a biography, it is a 
summary of Mazzini’s philosophy. It is replete with 
extracts from his writings, the more effective in 
that, unlike his often somewhat disconnected reflec- 
tions, these are here arranged in topical and logical 
sequence. He was, as Carlyle noted, “unskilled in 
Worldly affairs,” as are so many.to whom the world 
owes much that it never pays. He was a “dreamer,” 
Whose dreams in no small measure have come true. 
He never played the part in popular imagination 
accorded to Garibaldi, yet it may well be doubted 
whether even Garibaldi has had more ultimate in- 
fluence. The contest between the champions of 
Cavour and Mazzini still continues, and here one 
may find light on their relations and controversies. 
The truth about the unification of Italy is gradually 


coming to knowledge, with much that has been dark 
in the ways of “liberators” as well as of “tyrants,” 
of “dreamers” as well as of “practical men.” In 
this great controversy, which has all times and places 
as its field, such a book as this will take a place com- 
parable with its subject. But, however, Mazzini 
failed in his efforts to turn his theories directly into 
practice, no one interested in the subject of Italian 
unity and independence, or, still more, in that of the 
social development and doctrines of the nineteenth 
century which we have inherited—or discovered, as 
the case may be—can afford to omit from his cal- 
culations such a life as this. 


A History of the World 


THE NATIONS OF TODAY: A New History 
of the World. Edited by JoHn Bucuan. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1924. 


Reviewed by ARCHIBALD Cary COOLIDGE 
Harvard University 


HE writing of world histories is an ancient 
and honorable pastime. It not only may 
lead one into pleasing, out-of-the-way 
corners and suggest interesting comparisons, but it 
appeals to one’s sense of unity and completeness, and 
incidentally it produces on the reader an impression 
of much learning. ‘The present work is welcome, 
as all good books are welcome, including histories 
of the world. ‘These have, besides, the advantage 
that we can hardly be expected to read them through. 
If by any chance we had the leisure or the inclina- 
tion to do so, we could in the present case save 
something by not perusing any more than two or 
three times Mr. John Buchan’s general introduc- 
tion, which gives the same send-off to each of the 
eleven volumes that have so far appeared and which 
will doubtless be attached to the others of his series. 
At any rate, there is always a demand for books 
of this nature for educational purposes, if for no 
others. It is not too much to say of them, as has 
indeed been said of less worthy enterprises, that 
they fill a real want. But they are difficult to pro- 
duce in satisfactory fashion. 

For one thing, it is pretty generally recognized 
today that, except in the form of a short second- 
hand textbook, a world history is too much for a 
single individual to undertake. Perhaps we might 
make an exception for people like Mr. H. G. Wells, 
who merely takes his events as pegs on which to 
hang his philosophy; but even he relies frankly on 
collaborators for many of his facts, a perfectly 
legitimate proceeding, by the way, and peculiarly 
necessary for a writer with so much imagination 
and who covers so many tens of thousands of his- 
toric and prehistoric years. For the ordinary his- 
torian, the task is too great. The monkish chroni- 
cle might begin with Adam and come down to the 
latest gossip about his monastery. Voltaire, with 
all the serene self confidence of the eighteenth cen- 
tury philosophers could write his “Histoire Univer- 
selle” and feel he had recorded all that was essen- 
tial in the story of the progress of mankind, but to- 
day we regard such a job as surpassing the capacity 
of one brain and pen. Ranks in his “Weltges- 
chichte” was the last eminent historian to attempt 





the task and he did not add to his reputation by ° 


what he achieved. 

Codperative general histories may be of several 
sorts. ‘They may represent the collaboration of a 
few writers, each roaming over a broad field, or of 
a larger number, each contributing a monograph 
or two. They may follow a chronological order, 
in which case every volume takes up all parts of 
the world in a given period, each part being treated 
by a specialist. This is the plan followed by the 
Cambridge Medizval and the Cambridge Modern 
History, and by Lavisse and Rambaud’s “Histoire 
Générale,” still perhaps the best work of its kind. 
The system has many advantages but even with the 
most careful editing it is apt to mean a lack of co- 
hesion between the separate chapters and also some 
duplication, not to say contradiction, between the 
different contributors. There is danger of our 
getting a mosaic rather than a picture. 

Another way is to have each country treated by 
some competent authority or group of authorities 
in one or more volumes, or at least in a consider- 
able part of a volume. This is the plan that has 
been followed by the Heeren and Uckert and by 
the Oncken series in Germany, and by similar un- 
dertakings. It is likewise the one adopted by Mr. 
Buchan. He masses together his material about 
each land, and though usually one author furnishes 
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most of the output, others are called upon for cer- 
tain quotas. It is perhaps worth painting out in this 
connection, though not with reference to the present 
enterprise, that we sometimes find publishers who 
begin by searching for stray histories whose copy- 
right has expired, get them touched up and brought 
to date by needy persons hired for the occasion, 
then procure an eminent man to impart the lustre 
of his name as editor, and finally issue, with the 
help of skilful advertisement, a new “World His- 
tory.” For an instance of the kind we might cite 
—but perhaps it is better not to mention names. 
“The Nations of Today” so far include Great 
Britain (which has the honor of two volumes), 
France, Japan, Italy, India, Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg, British America, Jugo-Slavia, the Baltic 


.and Caucasian States, Ireland, Bulgaria, and Ru- 


mania. For each country we are given first the 
history, with the main’stress laid on the events of 
the last fifteen years, then a section on economics, 
and last a miscellaneous one including an unim- 
pressive bibliography. We thus get a supply of 
useful information of a somewhat popular nature, 
furnished by authorities most of whom are, to tell 
the truth, not very eminent but may be assumed to 
be accurate. It must be confessed that the effect 
is somewhat scrappy. In the different columns, 
occasional recourse has been had to native talent, 
but in the main the writers are deserving English- 
men. ‘The fact that there is no sign of an attempt 
having been made to enlist the aid of American 
scholars will presumably not interfere with the 
sale of the American edition. Obviously, too, 
there is disproportion in the treatment of the differ- 
ent nations. When we compare the réle that Italy 
has played in the history of the world, as well as 
her importance today, with that of Jugo-Slavia, we 
can see that volumes dealing with the two can 
hardly be on the same scale, We may assume as 
a general rule that, in compendiums of this kind, 
the pages devoted to the smaller topics are likely 
to be more useful than those treating of the larger. 
For instance, a book on the Baltic and Caucasian 
States will have more that is new to most of us and 
will be of more value for handy reference than a 
similar one on France. When we want informa- 
tion about France, we are scarcely inclined to turn 
to a history of the world. Also, as is inevitable, 
Mr. Buchan’s writers are not all of equal merit. 
However, even in a cyclopedia one cannot expect a 
perfect level, soit might be ungracious to draw dis- 
tinctions here. Instead, it is fairer as well as 
easier to welcome a work which should prove useful 
to those to whom it is addressed. 





Mr. Bradford’s Sabbatical 


BARE SOULS. By Gama vier Braprorp, New 
York: Harper & Bros. 1924. $3.50. 


Reviewed by A. W. VeRNon, 
Dartmouth College 


HIS, I think, is Mr. Bradford’s finest book. 
Confucius once surprised a group of his 
disciples by admitting that he was haunted 
by a desire to leave moral epigrams and the study 
of the classics to bathe in the river and to enjoy the 
cool breezes on the holy heath. Confucius sighed 
and went back to his teaching. But Mr. Bradford 
left his somewhat pallid and reticent Americans, 
bathed in refreshing intimate letters, and brought 
forth this book. Now he means to return demurely 
to his task of teasing life’s secrets from worthy 
souls who hardly knew that life had any. He will 
succeed, but I doubt if he will have as good a time 
as he has had in writing this book. For, though it 
is interesting to drive the shaft into folds where the . 
ore is lean and limited, it is jollier to go down to the 
stream and take out great glittering lumps, barely 
covered by the rippling water. , 

Mr. Bradford’s supreme interest in life is getting 
his X-rays so focused upon a man that they pass 
through the flesh and bones of facts and deeds and 
lay the spirit bare. This he has done with rare 
success for a long list of silent generals and posing 
politicians and, latterly, for damaged souls who have 
vainly sought to hide away from his tender cunning. 
But in these letter-writers he has a group of indi- 
viduals which an ordinary camera can catch and you 
can hear the shutter click merrily in the hands of 
the chortling lad; as he takes his holiday. Letters 
are not only better than orations or battles or essays 
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for a psychographer, they are better than diaries or 
memoirs. A man poses less when he writes to his 
dearest friends than for his own eyes. His thoughts 
are simpler and his barer soul more alluring. Rarely 
is a man so little lower than the angels as in his let- 
ters of love and friendship, never therefore so proper 
a subject for Mr. Bradford’s gentle reverence. 

In this volume the master photographer snaps a 
succession of spiritual portraits of Voltaire, Gray, 
Walpole the dilettante; Charles Lamb, brilliantly 
caught as the embodiment of Shakespeare’s fools; 
William Cowper, writing whimsical letters as he 
dangles his feet over the fire of hell; John Keats, 
the rhapsodist from the significantly unmentioned 
stable; Gustave Flaubert, justified in his indolence 
by a moving panorama of the careers for which he 
was unfit, and Edward Fitzgerald who “walked a 
little, thought a little, scribbled a little, as he would 
have said himself, smoked a great deal, and died.” 
Fortunately they are all speaking portraits and they 
supply us with a marvellous nosegay of obiter dicta 
with long stems and brilliant colors. It is a pity 
that they are plucked from French and English 
gardens only. 

It is probable that Mr. Bradford’s readers will 
appreciate more than Mr. Bradford himself the say- 
ing of Spinoza which this book recalled to my mind: 
“The estimates of others upon a man are more apt 
to reveal their own natures than his.” 





Stalking Big Game 
A GAME RANGER’S NOTE BOOK. By A. 
Biayney Percivat. New York: George H. 
Doran. 1924. $5. 
STALKING BIG GAME WITH A CAMERA. 
By Martus Maxwetit. New York: The Cen- 
tury Co. 1924. $10. 


Reviewed by Kermir RoosEVELT 


sé F the making of many books there is no 
() end.” We have that on good authority; 
and the truth of its wisdom has been 
borne in upon us increasingly with the weight of the 
centuries that have passed since the disillusioned seer 
of Palestine first propounded the phrase in his 
weariness. The saying applies particularly to books 
of hunting experiences in Africa. It is therefore 
doubly refreshing to come across two such really 
remarkable books as those of Mr. Percival and Mr. 
Maxwell. It might well be universally petitioned 
that there should be “no end” to the writing of such 
books. 

Mr. Percival speaks with the authority of thirty 
years’ experience in Africa; the greater part of the 
time as game ranger in what is now known as 
Kenya Colony. He not only speaks with authority, 
but with the weight of a trained and accurate ob- 
server telling of interests to which he has devoted the 
best years of his life. I well remember the first time 
that I met him when I was with my father in 
Africa fifteen years ago, Percival impressed us as 
the beau idéal of all that a game ranger should be, 
both physically and mentally; spare, bronzed, ob- 
viously efficient, and always alert. 

Mr. Percival has succeeded admirably in striking 


the happy medium between the excessive use of the ~ 


personal pronoun and the too drastic elimination 
thereof which is almost equally distressing. Stigand’s 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of the habits 
of African game suffers from the fact that it 
amounted to a fetish with the author to avoid men- 
tion of any personal experience. In a way this is 
just as much “putting on side,” as the continual lug- 
ging in of the author’s adventures and reactions. 
Mr. Percival is able to draw from a wealth of ad- 
ventures, many of them very close calls for himself 
or his friends. His chapters on lions are particularly 
interesting, and it is difficult to dispute his statement 
that “there is no sport equal to galloping lions.” 
The chapter on leopards also stands out. During all 
his years in Africa Percival says that he only once 
had a shot at a leopard in the day time without the 
assistance of dogs, and even that time he was unable 
to get in a good shot. It is, as he says, very largely 
a matter of luck. I was fortunate enough to bag 
two, though none of my companions so much as 
ever glimpsed one. 

Mr. Percival devotes his last chapter to a discus- 
sion of the photographing of game. He justly re- 
marks that stalking game in order to photograph 
them is far more difficult than stalking them to shoot 
them. Mr. Maxwell’s amazing pictures are the 
product of untold patience and skill. A camera is 


a more clumsy stalking companion than a rifle, and 
the hunter must get much closer in order to use it 
effectively. 

Mr. Maxwell secured most of his pictures through 
his skill as a hunter. It is far easier to build a blind 
near a waterhole, or take flashlights by watching at 
night over a kill. Such work requires endless pa- 
tience, but not the judgment or ability that stalking 
with’a camera necessitates. Mr. Maxwell scarcely 
uses the telephoto lens at all; the heat refraction of 
the sun on the African plains prevents the securing 
of any detail in photographs made with a telescopic 
lens. His photugraphs are literally “close-ups.” 

It is amazing what strides have been made in 
animal photography since the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century. Schilling’s pioneer work, whose re- 
sults were given us in his “Flashlight in the Jungle,” 
started a new era. Next came Radclyffe Dugmore 
and Cherry Kearton, with vastly improved tools at 
their command, It is to be regretted that Mr. F. R. 
Roberts has never given us his work in book form. 
It appeared in Wild Life in 1914, but magazines are 
at best ephemeral, and, even a few years after publi- 
cation are of anything but ready access to those in- 
terested. Mr. Roberts made some unsurpassed 
photographs of elephants. 

Mr. Klein has recently returned to New York 
from ten or twelve years’ residence in East Africa, 
and among his many remarkable game pictures, 
there is the best lion picture which I have ever seen 
reproduced. He stalked a fine maimed lion which 
was sunning itself on the side of a little rocky hill, 
and the photograph shows the lion peering out over 
the plains, entirely oblivious of the hunter. 

When one meets with photographs as interesting 
as those of Mr. Maxwell, one is inclined to pass 
lightly over the accompanying text. It would be a 
great mistake to treat Mr. Maxwell’s work thus 
cavalierly. His observations on the habits of the 
game are exceedingly interesting, and the accounts 
of his thrilling adventures with dangerous game are 
modestly and yet most graphically told. One of his 
statements with which we must most emphatically 
disagree is that in which he refers te his work as be- 
ing that of an amateur. If ever anyone was entitled 
to speak with authority and to rank himself as pro- 
ficient in the photographing of big.game, Mr. Max- 
well is that person. 





Mr. Gissing’s Adventures 


WHERE THE BLUE BEGINS. By Curisto- 
PHER Mor ey. [Illustrated by Arthur Rackham. 
$3.50. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 


1924. 


LL Christopher Morley’s best qualities as a 
A writer went to the concoction of “Where 

the Blue Begins.” It is the most trenchant 
as it is the most imaginatively exuberant of all his 
books. ‘The kaleidoscope of Mr. Gissing’s doggish 
and waggish adventures shatters the light of com- 
mon day to many fresh and vivid hues which the 
tale resolves finally into the peaceful flickering blue 
of the furnace fire of home. The gentle and mel- 
low satire of the book is pleasantly astringent, and 
there are flashes of finely ecstatic writing. For in- 
stance, of the modern city: 

In thunderclaps of dumb ecstacy he saw her whole gigan- 
tic fabric, leaning and clamouring upward with terrible 
yearning. Burnt with pitiless sunlight, drenched with pur- 
ple explosions of summer storm, he saw her cleansed and 
pure. Where were her recreant poets that they had never 
made these things plain? 

The book is a rich concoction, an extravaganza 
that has certain valid claims to literary immortality. 
By bringing out this new edition illustrated by the 
famous Arthur Rackham the publishers have sought 
to celebrate this fact. 

The cover of the new edition, once you strip off 
the gay jacket, is a complete success. Its pure blue, 
embellished only by quirky gold lettering and three 
gold cherub pups, conceived it would seem for 
decoration of a canine “Saint Cecilia,” is a delight 
to the eye. And in the frontispiece (in color) Rack- 
ham achieves some delightful semi-human, semi- 
canine types against a typical Manhattan background. 
But elsewhere, it seems to us, though we dislike to 
cavil, the problem of illustrating the story has proved 
too much for him. Foreign artists have ere this 
successfully depicted people as animals, but with a 
more savage purpose. The problem posed by 
“Where the Blue Begins” was quite other, that of 
conserving in the presentation of the characters both 
human and canine charm, or else of depicting them 


; << ; 


as entirely canine. Mr. Rackham chose the former 
more difficult, alternative, and his grapple with it 
has introduced at times a slightly macabre suggestion 
which is entirely absent from the text. You cannot 
simply put a dog’s head on a human body, give the 
one and the other their natural expressiveness ang 
expect Mr. Morley’s quite subtle touch upon hig 
material to be entirely conveyed. Mr. Rackham, tp 
our surprise, has sometimes evidenced less real un- 
derstanding of the underlying satiric fantasy thay 
we naturally expected. But, in fairness, we muy 
repeat that any pictorial embellishment of “Wher 
the Blue Begins” was an excessively difficult task 
The agility of Morley’s prose tiptoes the hairline 
between literal visualization of Mr. Gissing and the 
other characters as dogs and our entire preoccupation 
with them as, after all, essentially human beings, 
In the endeavor to convey human expressiveness jp 
canine faces set upon human figures Mr. Rackham 
has sometimes surrendered to the difficulties of , 
parallel treatment with pen and brush. 





Country People 


OME of the best land in Ioway was right here 
S in Wapsispinnaker County. It was composed 

of earth, with a little soil added. It wa 
spread out here and there on the ground. Treg 
grew in it with leaves on them. Many were green, 
Roads ran through it—slowly. 

There were farms by the side of the roads. One 
of the farms on one of the roads was Owgoost 
Scatterhenry’s. That was how you could tell whose 
it was. ‘The house rested on the ground. So did 
the barn during the daytime. There was a light 
ning-rod on the barn. “Ach,” people often said, 
“There is a lightning-rod on the barn.” 

The Scatterhenrys came to this country from Ger- 
many. ‘They were Germans, They came by sea, 
old Casper and his wife and two children. Casper’s 
mother’s brother-in-law, Gottfried Onderdonk, did 
not come with them. ‘There was no such person, 
So how could he? 

They were a sturdy lot, these German immi- 
grants of 1849. But they brought little with them, 
Hardly any brought their farms. They had to get 
new farms after they came. They spent their first 
winter in this country. And every succeeding win- 
ter. That was about all they had to spend. Except 
spring, summer, and autumn. 


II. 


Old Casper could do little more than write his 
own name. So it was hard work to get along. Very 
few people were willing to pay him full wages for 
just writing his own name. But he prospered some- 
how. He had a beard. “Ach that Scatterhenry!” 
people often said. But nobody ever did it. 

Owgoost worked for all kinds of people. For 
Schumacher and for Grobaty. Schumacher had 
four fingers and a thumb on his left hand. Grobaty 
had a beard. Grobaty’s father lived with him, He 
had a beard. But it seemed to make no difference. 

Owgoost had a temper. He got it from his father. 
The old man had lost it. Owgoost found it and 
kept it. He was not much like his mother. She 
was a woman. Owgoost was not. 

Everybody went to church. ‘The church never 
went anywhere. People used to say, “Ach, the 
church never goes anywhere.” It was very sad. 

Owgoost’s mother could digest virtually nothing. 
The farm produced virtually nothing in abundance. 
So she had plenty of her favorite food. One day 
they noticed she was dead. Following the quaint old 
German custom, they buried her. After that she 
was greatly changed. She seemed more contented. 

II. 

‘Owgoost went to work for Heinrich Bostongartet. 
He had a beard. That helped some. But Owgoost 
had no beard. He had to work with his bare hands 

Owgoost worked from four in the morning un 
six the next morning. Then he turned the clock 
two hours in order to begin a new day on time. Thus 
he worked twenty-six hours a day. People said, 
“Ja, that Scatterhenry works two hours overtime be 
fore he begins already.” 

Old Wilhelm Stille lived nearby. He had 4 
beard. Also whiskers. They were mostly half 
Old Mrs. Wilhelm Stille parted her hair in the mid 














dle. People would sometimes say, “Ach, old Mrs 
Stille parts her hair in the middle.” But othes 
said, “Ja, old Mrs. Stille parts her hair in the mié 
dle.” It was never decided which was right. 

The Stilles had a daughter, Emma. Owgoost 000% 
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her to a picnic. ‘There was grass on the ground. 
Nevertheless, Owgoost took off his hat. His head 
was bare. The leaves on the trees rustled. They 
drove home. The wheels went round. His arm 
went round. She put her head on his shoulder. His 
head was already there. His shoulder was crowded. 
The leaves still rustled. 

One day they drove to town. They got a license 
from the County Clerk. He was a little man. He 
wore socks. ‘That may be unimportant, but his 
wife’s name was Gertrude. She was not present. 
They were married by the minister. The minister’s 
wife’s name may have been ‘Tangerine, but probably 
it was not. Some coal dropped in the stove. The 
cat licked its paws. Its name was probably Tabby. 
Or else Tom. Winter had come. 


IV. 


Owgoost did all the work on the farm. There 
was no place else to do it. Emma did all the work 
in the house, rain or shine. They had six children. 
Two of them were girls. Two were boys. Of the 
other two, one was a boy, one was a girl. None of 
the girls had beards. Nor any of the boys. Not 
even the baby. 

The children grew older. “Ach, how those chil- 
dren grow older!” people would exclaim. It wor- 
ried Emma. She thought something should be done 
about it. But she was timid about mentioning it to 
Owgoost. _When he was a child he had grown older. 
It was a painful subject. 

They went to school. They had a teacher. Her 
name was not Guenevere. People would say, “Ja, 
her name is not Guenevere.” It seemed likely to 
cause a scandal, but nothing came of it. 

Old Mr. and Mrs. Stille came to live with them. 
They had little, but old Mr. Stille brought his own 
beard. It was a large four-posted beard, square and 
high. They occupied the wood-shed. Some of their 
clothes were brown. Others were brown. 

Grandma Stille was sullen. She used to sit with 
her feet on the floor and mutter. The children 
called her grossmutter. But they were too young 
to realize what they were doing. 

Grandpa Stille was religious. He used to kneel 
with his knees bent and pray. All night long, he 
sang hymns in his sleep. People would say, “Ach, 
oft in the stilly night, he sings.” Other people 
would say, “Ja, still he sings.” It was rather con- 
fusing, though they were a simple, kindly folk. 

Every Fourth of July, winter or summer, the 
whole Scatterhenry family went to a picnic. They 
all wore clothes. Their dinner was in a box. They 
ate it. ‘The leaves rustled in the trees. ‘They went 
home. It seemed inevitable. 

The children grew up. Some of them married. 
Others were married. Others got married. For- 
tunately the boys married wives and the girls mar- 
ried husbands. Their names were Carl and Herman 
and Hans and Elva and things like that. It really 
made no difference which was which. It was, how- 
ever, 

Owgoost bought a Ford. It had rubber tires. 
Grandfather Stille said, “Ach, it is a Ford.” He 
had deep-set mystical dark eyes. He could tell a 
Ford from a hand-saw, though his hearing was dull. 

The war came. Johnnie and Carl went. The 
war went. Johnnie and Carl came. Neither was 
wounded. You cannot blame them for: that. 

Owgoost decided to retire and move to town. He 
bought a lot. It wasn’t such an awful lot. It was 
really only one small piece. He built a house on it. 
It was a nice house. It was the kind of house you 
liked, if you were fond of that kind of house. It 
had three or four walls arranged in a sort.of hollow 
The roof was a great convenience when it 


square, 
rained. ‘The stairs ran all the way up to the second 
floor. But Owgoost always walked. He was get- 


ting older now. 

Emma began to have bad spells in her stummick. 
It was not clear just where these errors in orthography 
were. Some of the doctors thought they were in the 
appendix. Others in the preface. Owgoost took 
her to Rochester, where they removed her errata. 

After that Emma spelt better, but Owgoost not so 
good. They made a second trip to Rochester. Sev- 
eral items in his table of contents were deleted. 
But he was never the same again. He felt that 
something had gone out of his life. His expurgated 
edition had only a limited circulation. 

One day he had a stroke and died. They had a 
fine funeral. Many mourners came. But he did 
Rot seem to recognize any of them. So they buried 
him. It seemed the only thing to do. 

After that Emma did her own cooking. . . .« 
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The Full-Grown Poet 


T was perfectly delightful. I happened to be 
spending the afternoon with Q. U. when the 
literary editor came to interview him. I was 

a little troubled, because we had been talking about 
rather unco matters, and the poet was in spate. He 
was in that characteristic vein where beauty and 
ribaldry are so strangely mixed; which must be kept 
dark at all costs so as not to disturb people. If he 
were to continue like that. . . . 

“How do you do?” said the critic (at least that’s 
how “Who’s Who” lists him)—“Oh hullo, Morley, 
you here? Well, well.” 

I made a motion to withdraw, but Q shook his 
head. “Bill just wants to ask some insulting ques- 
tions,” he said. “I’d feel safer with a witness.” 

That’s one of the things I love about Q, he al- 
ways has the right thing to say (even in his poems), 

Bill went straight to the point. 

“You remember that thing of Whitman’s,” he 
said. ‘“‘About the Full-Grown Poet. Well, never 
mind; what I mean is, I want to write a piece about 
you with that title; I feel that you are Full-Grown, 
you’ve got stature; excuse my being so frank. One 
of the things I'd like to bring out in my piece is 
that people don’t realize the extraordinary prelimi- 
nary anguish of creation, how the damned thing is 
threaded out of your very bowels; the contempla- 
tions, postponements, futile gropings, horrors, that 
precede every work of art.” 

Q replied by telling a bawdy story out of the 
book of Genesis, which was gruesomely apropos. I 
hoped Bill wouldn’t allude to it in his article. Even 
in the Borzoi Classics (each copy numbered) a 
similar episode was omitted from the Confessions 
of old Jimjam Rousseau. But Bill’s powers of 
omission are merely vestigial. 


ss FF SS 


‘The interviewer swivelled his eyes a little wildly 
(I could see his quick retina netting a mental picture 
of Q’s workroom to give local color to his sketch.) 
A taxi-driver, swerving a dangerous corner in thick 
traffic, sometimes shows just such a phobic glitter. 

“Fine!” he exclaimed. “I see you agree with me. 
Now what I like about your stuff is that in spite of 
these preliminary horrors when it comes out it comes 
clean. Technically clean, I mean, of course. You 
know Gide, the great French critic—not nearly 
enough known over here—quotes these lines of Bau- 
delaire which he says form the motif for a great 
treatise on zxsthetic. Order, beauty, luxury, calm, 
and voluptuousness: that is Baudelaire’s* sequence; 
and Gide says those are the elements of nourishment 
for any great work of art. Oh gosh, Gide is great 
stuff: whole gangs of the young Frenchmen just 
stem right out of his ‘Nourritures Terrestres.’ ” 

“Out of his what?” inquired Q. 

“His ‘Terrestrial Nourishments,’ one of his early 
books, published in 1897. Think of it, he was only 
28 when that book was written. It’s a pity our folks 
aren’t wise to Gide.” 

“Surely he’d be a lot less useful to you if they 
were,” Q began mildly. . . . 

“But just let me say this before I forget it,” cried 
Bill. “I forget whether it’s Gide’s idea, or my own 
deduction from him, but the notion is (and I believe 
you feel it too) that man is now Zoo sharply sensi- 
tized, too self-aware; Nature’s great hankering for 
specific self-consciousness has, in man’s case, passed 
the margin of decreasing returns (psychological re- 
turns, I mean) and he’s canted toward destruction. 
You know, the Henry Adams dope.” 


es FF SF 


Q’s lips began that jolly curling pout that always 
precedes one of his best, but Bill was leaning for- 
ward with ardent face. 

“There are some fellows getting up a scientific 
symposium on Sex,” he continued. “Something 
really detached, you know; genuine philosophical 
observation; there’s always been too dam’ much 
gross biology in the Sex business; well, they’ve got 
a lot of really unbiassed testimony in this thing, get- 
ting it down to harmonic rhythms, graphed in or- 


gasmic curves; nothing prettier than those curves if 
you really get some perspective on them. Well, 
they’ve gotten frank comments from all sorts of 
authors and scientists, really liberal-minded people 
who understand the love-life.” 

“Yes,” said Q firmly, “I’ve seen the thing. They 
sent it to me for my opinion. I showed it to—well, 
to a woman I know.” 

“Ah?” said Bill. 
felt he had struck pay-dirt for his article. 
did she think of it?” 

“She said, “Those children had better get off the 
merrygoround, they'll break their necks.’ ” 

Bill grinned in his disarming way, but was not 
torpedoed. “Well, I don’t know,” he said. “These 
things are rather fundamental you know, For in- 
stance, they’ve discovered that organic life can 
actually be created by alternate light and darkness 
striking into shallow salt water. What is that but a 
corroboration of the old myth that ‘Dame Venus, 
love’s lady, was born of the sea’? Anyhow, it all 
comes back to Walt’s doctrine: whatever tastes sweet 
to the most perfect person, that is finally right. 
Havelock Ellis approves that too. . . . But of course 
even the parson can quote Walt to his purpose. 
That’s the beauty of Walt. He played everlastingly 
safe because he caromed off every cushion there is.” 


se Ss 


I knew by his manner that he 
“What 


There was a moment of silence while Bill lit a 
cigarette. Q creaked uneasily in his chair. His re- 
marks are usually oblique to the course of the topic. 

“A terrible thing happened the other day,” he 
said. “I had been reading a volume of very modern 
poems, some rather bully stuff too, but a bit eccentric 
in typography and so on. I happened to meet the 
author at a dinner, and complimented him heartily 
on his opening poem, which seemed to me a specially 


rich frolicsome bit of incoherent outburst. To my 
distress he was obviously annoyed. When I got 
home I looked at the book again. What I had 


thought was his opening poem was really the table 
of contents. Really, it was quite fine.” 

“Another thing I want to bring out in my essay,” 
said Bill, “is the dignity of your attitude. I don’t 
mean your present posture, with your feet on the 
desk; but your attitude toward life, toward criticism. 
I like your bare and robust simplicity. So many 
poets are madly hastening about, busy lecturing and 
meeting fashionables, they positively don’t have time 
to say what they think. Perhaps it’s safer that way. 
But there’s a sort of elemental massiveness about 
you, like Nature herself, who is strangely silent 
when interviewed but has her own secret convic- 
tions.” 

“That’s just my trouble, Bill,” said Q. “I 
haven’t any convictions. But I feel sure that if we 
chin a while you'll find some for me. Better stay 
to dinner.” 

“T’m awfully sorry, old man, but I must catch 
that next train. Got my page to make up tonight.” 
He began rummaging in his brief-case. I had a 
horrid fear that he was going to produce Q’s new 
book and ask him to autograph it. 

“Thanks awfully for letting me come,” he said. 
“T wanted to be sure I had the right slant on your 
ideas. If you want I can send you a proof, so you 
can be sure I quote you correctly. Here’s a little 
thing I’ve brought you, my ‘Ejaculations, First 
Series.’ I’ve put your name in it for you.” 

He patted Q’s shoulder affectionately, shook hands 
with me, invited us both to lunch, and started off. 
Then he turned back at the gate, his face shining 
with genial excitement. 

“There’s another line of Whitman’s,” he said, 
“that I’d like to quote you as saying. It’s this: ‘Let 
him who is without my poems be assassinated!’ ” 

“Go to it,” laughed Q. We watched the caller 
striding swiftly down the hill toward the station. 

“Well,” I said, “that’s the kind of interviewer 
who makes it easy for you. I love his way of making 
you stand sponsor for his own ideas. Nice cheerful 
fellow, anyhow.” 

“Cheerful?” said Q. “Is that your idea of cheer- 


ful? Poor heroic devil.” 
CHRISTOPHER Mor.LEY. 





According to Russian newspapers a hitherto un- 
known manuscript by Pushkin has been discovered 
in Borovitch, Government of Nishninovgorod. The 
manuscript—which is partly in French, partly in 
Russian—contains among other things a description 
of the London Guild-Hall, and some new verse 
on Napoleon’s campaign in Egypt. 
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Throughout the 
country the in- 
terest in E. M. 
Forster’s amaz- 
ing novel has 
’ steadily in- 
creased, Every- 
where it is rec- 
ognized as a 
work of genius. 
“Its fame contin- 
ues to grow as 
fast as critics can 
read and review 
it."—N. Y. Post. 

$2.50 


Seventh Printing 
A PASSAGE 
TO 
INDIA 


By E. M. Forster 


Ramon del Valle- 
Inclan’s 
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Translated by 
Van Wyck 
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Biography 








Valle - Inclan, 
poet, playwright 
and novelist, de- 
scribes the ad- 
ventures of an 
ideal Spanish 
Don Juan 
through the four 
seasons of love. 
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Author of Blue Water 
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beauty one associ- 
ates only with the 


‘ reat."—N. Y. 
The first complete biography - 











W orld. 
in recent years of the world’s $3.00 
greatest adventurer. 
Illustrated $2.75 
“Here is sheer beauty, built Bers 
af ene rinting 
up on a true seaman’s intui- of 
tion. One biography like 
Mr. Hildebrand’s is worth Laurence 
a hundred.”—Chicago Post. Stallings 
$2.75 W ar 
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Bachelor of Nature 


“A feat of interpretation that 
verges on the miraculous.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


PLUMES 


By the Co-author of 
“What Price Glory” 


“The joy, the beauty of 
‘Plumes’ is that each episode 
has a universal rather than a 
personal significance. It is a 
triumph.”—The Saturday Re- 
$3.00 view. $2.00 
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'y the author of “Messer Marco Polo” 


New York 
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BLIND RAFTERY 





The New York Herald and Tribune: “There may 
be some other present-day writer who handles romance 
as splendidly as Donn Byrne, but if so his publishers 
don't send us his books. 
Earth could use two of him.” 

Boston Herald: “This book will live.” 

Chicago Evening Post: “A greater book in many 
respects than ‘Messer Marco Polo’ and a more human.” 

The Bookman: “Nothing quite so lovely in its way 
has been written since Donn 
Polo’ until his ‘Blind Raftery’ was published, and | 
suspect ‘Blind Raftery’ of being even more beautiful.”’ 

Chicago Tribune: “Can be read in an hour and 
remembered a lifetime.” 

New York Sun: “A new master of magic—than 
which earth offers us nothing more precious or more 
liberating.” 


By DONN BYRNE 
NOTHER “perfect story of a 


beautiful happening,” as James 
Branch Cabell characterized the au- 
thor’s “Messer Marco Polo.” “Blind 
Raftery” is of the size and in the 
manner of that first small master- 
piece with which Mr. Byrne ravished 
the critical world of 1921 and de- 
lighted the reading world to the 
extent of twelve editions—and it is 
still going steadily. 

The official American Library 
Association Booklist says: “* “Blind 
Raftery’ is quite equal to ‘Messer 
Marco Polo’.” 


We wish Donn Byrne were 


Byrne's ‘Messer Marco 


Illustrated. Price $1.25 
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Books of Special Interest 


Economic Principles 


PLAIN TALKS ON ECONOMICS. LEAD- 
ING PRINCIPLES AND THEIR AP- 
PLICATION TO THE ISSUES OF TO- 
DAY. By FasiaAN FRANKLIN. New 
York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 1924. $2.50. 


Reviewed by J. E. Le Rosstcnoi 
University of Nebraska 


Ne judge by the numerous attempts that 
have recently been made to popularize 
economics, one is tempted to say that we 
are just now having a revival of interest 
in this important science such as has not 
been since the days of John Stuart Mill. 

Professional economists should be grati- 
fied at this, although it may pique them 
somewhat to find outsiders poaching in their 
preserves. Yet Dr. Franklin is no novice 
in this field, for during has long career as 
a journalist he has written much on eco- 
nomic questions. Then, too, his knowl- 
edge of mathematics must have been a great 
help to him in the study and exposition of 
economic facts and theories. In this re- 
spect he resembles his distinguished teacher 
and colleague, Simon Newcomb, formerly 
Professor of Astronomy at Johns Hopkins 
University, whose “Principles of Political 
Economy” (1885) was one of the best text 
books of the time. 

As one might expect, Dr. Franklin’s book 
is particularly well written, presenting the 
essentials of economics in a clear and inter- 
esting way, though without creating an 
illusion of simplicity by ignoring points of 
difficulty as they arise. The author does 
not wish that every man should be his own 
economist, but rather that every citizen in 
a democracy should know something of the 
subject, if only that he may take some part 
in the intelligent discussion of public ques- 
tions, and know when to ask for profes- 
sional advice, and what political leaders 
it is safe to follow. 

About a third of the book is devoted to 
a brief exposition of economic theory, es- 
pecially the law of supply and demand, the 
determination of prices and the distribution 
of the national income among those who 
contribute to its creation. Then, in the 
second part, he shows how theory may be 
applied to the discussion of the economic 
issues of the day, such as monopoly, trade 
unionism, protection and free trade, mone- 
tary inflation and deflation, codperation and 
profit sharing, taxation, social justice, and 
socialism. 

The author makes no attempt at a com- 
plete discussion of any of these great ques- 
tions, but merely to present the main points 
in bold relief, to show their relation to the 
background of economic principles, and to 
point the way toward further study. He 
might be criticized, perhaps, as being too 
conservative in his method and conclusions, 
but that may be because he is keen to de- 
tect economic errors, and realizes, as some 
do not, the mischief they have done. Never- 
theless, Dr. Franklin is not an opponent of 
all proposals for social betterment, nor a 
blind believer in laissez faire, and his work, 
though chiefly expository and critical, is a 
contribution toward “constructive conserv- 
atism.” 





An* Excellent Work 


THE NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. Edited by Wa.po 
SELDEN Pratr. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 1924. $6. 


Reviewed by Epwarp BALLANTINE 
Harvard University 


beers distinguished American musical 
scholar, Waldo Selden Pratt, in edit- 
ing “The New Encyclopedia of Music and 
Musicians” has succeeded admirably in his 
aim to be “faithful, judicious and system- 
atic,” and has brought together an amaz- 
ing amount of information within the covers 
of a single volume. Here is a book which 
every musician, professional or amateur, 
should add to his library. It is not a “mere 
abridgment” of the standard “Grove’s Dic- 
tionary of Music and Musicians,” which 
with the recent American supplement com- 
prises six volumes, but in the words of the 
editor, is a “fresh work of more inclusive 
character.” 

In the first division which deals with the 


- form and terms of musical art in a de- 


scriptive and historical way, the definitions 
are lucid, accurate, and not too long and 
technical for the amateur. For instance, 
there are two columns devoted to the Son- 
ata, and those who want to go more deeply 


into the subject may consult Parry’s Dip, 
tionary. Likewise in the biographical diyj, 
sion there is a remarkable summary of 
Beethoven’s life occupying only four gj, 
umns, while Grove’s masterly article op 
Beethoven in the “Dictionary” amounts to 
a book in itself. 

The greater part of the encyclopedia 
devoted to brief biographies of musician 
with special emphasis on those of the ning 
teenth and twentieth centuries, giving g 
more nearly complete account of conte 
rary musicians than can be found in 
other one book. Because of limited spac 
the lives and works of musicians befor 
1700 are summarized much more briefly jg 
a separate division. Here the further syh 
division into countries and centuries seem, 
an unnecessary complication. Why should 
one ignorant of Alfonso Ferrabosco guys. 
pect that he would be found among th 
English composers of the 17th century? 

Novel and useful features of this ep. 
cyclopedia are the bibliographical notes ag. 
sembled in one division, the gazetteer of 
musical institutions and organizations, and 
the catalogue of operas and oratorios pro. 
duced since 1900. 

For those who approach music on the 
personal side there are some interesting 
photographs including a striking one of the 
modern English composer, Vaughan Will. 
ams, and also a photograph of a “family of 
bassoons.” One wonders how such a fam. 
ily would have affected the wedding-gues 
in “The Ancient Mariner” who 

Beat his breast 
For he heard the loud bassoon, 





Social Studies 


ASPECTS OF THE STUDY OF SOCI. 
ETY. By R. T. Evans. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. 1924. 


Reviewed by MALcoLm M. WILLEY 
Dartmouth College 


T HE appearance of this book should bk 
highly pleasing to Professor Robinson 
and others who are interested in the human- 
izing of knowledge, for here, in ten short 
chapters, are set forth with unusual clarity 
and succinctness the important points of 
view on some of the more outstanding s- 
cial problems. ‘These chapters are conden- 
sations of talks originally given befor 
groups of Welsh coal miners and school 
teachers who sought knowledge of social 
matters. The book consequently is elemen- 
tary and quite untechnical in phraseology. 
The scope and method of sociology, the 
prehistoric background of modern life and 
culture, and the relation of psychology to 
social behavior are sketched in simple man- 
ner to prepare the reader for the subsequent 
discussions on the problems of race, popula 
tion, nationalism, social economics and poli- 
tics. Mr. Evans has been remarkably suc 
cessful in digesting the material involved 
and in stating it so that the most unac 
demic person can follow his presentation 
with ease and understanding. Not only is 
the book an admirable introduction to the 
study of sociology, but it is also sufficiently 
precise to be of class-room use. Yet it i 
no sense is a text-book—at least of the old 
stamp. It is designed, rather, for the gem 
eral reader, in or out of school—but espe 
cially out—who has but little familiarity 
with modern sociology. ¢ 
In addition to the clarity of expressio® 
and simplicity of exposition, the value 
the book is enhanced by the author’s owl 
point of view. Sociology to him is a pre 
tical matter, and he shies from the philow 
phizing that characterizes so much of col 
temporary sociological writing. More that 
that, he represents a most advanced position. 
Thus in the chapter on the evolution 
society, recent anthropological methods 
data are used to advantage. The “cultural” 
viewpoint, lacking among American sociole 
gists, who have been exceedingly slow @ 
drawing upon the invaluable work of 
anthropologists, is stressed. 














The volume is exactly what the title sug 
gests—a collection of fragments. It «@ 
not pretend to encompass all social prob 
lems. Each chapter stands alone, yet Dim 
ing them all is the dominating idea 
man understands his own social life he 
control it. ‘The author seeks to help & 
layman to that understanding, and to ¢ 
onstrate that social problems can and ® 
be treated objectively. That is as far 
he goes. There are no solutions off 
and no panaceas prescribed. This im 
is one reason why the book is a 
for the beginner. 
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STOKES BOOKS for HOLIDAY GIVING 








Not only the season’s most important volume of memoirs but a swift-moving chronicle 
of great adventures in every part of the world 





EVERYWHERE 


The Memoirs of an Explorer 


By A. HENRY SAVAGE-LANDOR 





Henry Savage-Landor—writer, noted world-traveler, distinguished portrait painter—has visited every 
corner of the globe and knows nearly all the great personalities of the last half-century. Here he puts down 
every remembered detail of his extraordinary life in a scintillating, startling story sure to create no little ex- 


citement and sure to be widely read. 


In two large volumes, beautifully made and fully illustrated, boxed. $10.00 a set at all bookshops. 


OLD GLASS, European and American 


The most comprehensive book in existence on its subject—a source book 
written to satisfy a real demand among collectors for an adequate, up-to- 
date treatment. Not only are the markings and methods of distinguishing 
genuine old glass fully explained but the volume is distinguished by its 


FIRST AID TO THE OPERA-GOER 8y MARY F. WATKINS 


The ideal gift for those who know opera—and for those who don’t! The com- 
plete stories of forty-five operas—“not only told with verve and sparkle, but there 
is a running commentary on the music ... what a relief this book is!”—N. Y. Eve. 


Post. Illustrated. $3.00. 


BEAUTIFUL MEXICO By VERNON QUINN 


Mexico’s fascinating story—The ordinary reader will find this book absorbing 
and delightful. . . . Rare is the single volume on Mexico which is at once so widely 
informative and so gracefully written.”—Saturday Review of Literature. Boxed. 

00. 








ISVOR, The Country of Willows By PRINCESS BIBESCO 


Impressions of a strange, alien civilization, picturing the Roumanian peasant with 
uncanny understanding and contagious sympathy. Princess Bibesco, unlike her 
cousin Elizabeth Bibesco (daughter of ex-premier Asquith) is a Roumanian by 
birth and by marriage. Translated by Hamish Miles. $3.00. 





By N. HUDSON MOORE 


extraordinary number of beautiful illustrations gathered together by the 
author from museums, private collectors and other sources. The only book, 
to our knowledge, that deals with American glass! 265 illustrations, 
boxed, $10.00. 


JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER Edited by 
JOHN SINGER SARGENT NATHANIEL POUSETTE-DART 


Two new volumes in the Distinguished American Artists Series, edited by 
Nathaniel Pousette-Dart—beautifully made, inexpensive little books, each contain- 
ing 64 reproductions of the artist’s best work, and an interesting introduction by an 
authority. Splendid gifts! Only $1.00 per copy. 


ANGKOR THE MAGNIFICENT By HELEN C. CANDEE 


An unknown wonder city, Angkor in Indo-China—one of the few remaining 
unspoiled, little-explored places for the traveler to visit—is here described with 
fascinating detail. A delightfully human, intensely interesting narrative. 79 illus- 
trations. Boxed. 00. 


SOME ASPECTS OF MODERN POETRY 2z ALFRED NOYES 


The famous poet discusses ‘the essential principles of English poetry from a new 
viewpoint—that of the period which criticism is now entering. “I have tried,” 
says Mr. Noyes, “to combat the present cynicism and tg formulate some constructive 
ideas and beliefs which apply not only in literature but in life. $2.50. 
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IN A SHANTUNG GARDEN THE DEVONSHERS 
By LOUISE JORDAN MILN By HONORE WILLSIE MORROW 
Author of “Still Jim,” etc. 








Author of “Mr. Wu,” etc. 
A Fifth Large Printing is just 
off press of this charming Chinese 
romance, which the Chicago Daily 


“A stirring story with its end 
hidden until the last page,” says 
the Detroit News of this romance 
News calls “a splendid tale... a of the Wyoming Rockies by the 
story one can safely recommend.” author of “The Enchanted Can- 
$2.00. yon.” 2nd Printing. $2.00. 








THE OLD MEN OF THE SEA 


By COMPTON MACKENZIE 


SAILS OF SUNSET 
By CECIL ROBERTS 


Author of “‘Scissors’’ 








Author of “Sinister Street,’”’ etc. 

“From first to last a magnificent 
pageant of color,” says the Boston 
Transcript of this beautifully told 
story of love at first sight and pas- 
sionate youth on the shores of the 


sunlit Adriatic. $2.00. 


A South Sea adventure story that is 
different. “We urge you to read it. 
If you do not sit up until it is finished, 
all we can say is that your sense of 
humor is nil, your love of romance 
missing.”—Boston Transcript. $2.00. 








Outstanding STOKES Books for Young People 





DOCTOR DOLITTLE’S CIRCUS 


By HUGH LOFTING 





Winner 6f the John Newbery Medal for the “Most distinguished 
contribution to American literature for children in 1922.” 


“I can’t imagine anyone who wouldn’t find all sorts of things to chuckle 
over,” says Fanny Butcher in the Chicago Tribune of this delightful new 
story of the famous little doctor. This new tale takes up his story at 
exactly the point where “The Story of Doctor Dolittle” leaves off. Here 
he and his animal friends join The Greatest Show on Earth. Hugh Loft- 


PORRIDGE POETRY By HUGH LOFTING 


A pinafore picture book with rollicking rhymes! The cover makes you smile; 
the first page makes you chuckle. Then you laugh with glee through all the ridicu- 
lous jingles and funny pictures right through the last page. Many illustrations in 
color and black-and-white by Mr. Lofting. $1.25. 


SILVERHORN: The Hilda Conkling Book for Other Children 
By HILDA CONKLING 


_More than one hundred poems best loved by children, selected from “Poems by a 
Little Girl” and “Shoes of the Wind.” Beautifully illustrated by Dorothy P. 
Lathrop. $2.50. 


THE COUNTRY BOOK By E. BOYD SMITH 


The joys of country life depicted with Boyd Smith’s inimitable skill in many full 
pages in color. $2.50. 


DAYS OF THE PIONEERS By L. LAMPREY 


Twenty-three stories of American pioneering which give a wonderful panorama 
of American achievement in every field from 1794 to 1860. Illustrated. $2.50. 














ing’s ever-increasing audience—for each new Lofting book has added hosts 
to an already large group of Dolittle admirers—will find the little doctor’s 
adventures funnier than ever in this book, and the many illustrations more 
humorous. Second Large Printing! 

With 81 drawings by Mr. Lofting. $2.50. 


RUMPTY-DUDGET’S TOWER 2y JULIAN HAWTHORNE 


The first publication in book form in this country of a fairy story never forgotten 
since its appearance in St. Nicholas nearly fifty years ago. It has a delightful plot 
and a charm of telling that makes it as splendid a story today as it was in the 
beginning. Illustrated. $1.50. 


JIM DAVIS: The Mead Schaeffer Edition By JOHN MASEFIELD 


A new, authorized edition of Masefield’s classic sea story—comparable only to 
“Treasure Island”—beautifully illustrated in full color by eight gorgeous drawings 
by Mead Schaeffer. $2.50. 


WHY BE A GOOP? By GELETT BURGESS 
The first Goop book in ten years—and funnier than ever! 76 pages of Mr. Bur- 
gess’ inimitable illustrations. $1.50. 


A GIRL OF THE PLAINS COUNTRY 
By ALICE MAGGOWAN 


A Novel for girls! All girls, particularly from 12 to 17, will enjoy this delightful 
story of life on a Texas ranch. $1.75. 

















443 Fourth Ave. 





FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 


New York 
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SIX ETCHINGS 


Incomparable as Christmas Gifts 





Originals—Not Reproductions: Each Proof 
Printed by Peter J. Platt, on Hand-Made Van 
Gelder Paper—Signed by the Artist, and Offered 
at Incredibly Small Cost with a Subscription to 


THE NEW REPUBLIC 


“The Ablest of America’s Weeklies” 


says Vanity Fair. 








\@ HE difficulty with this offer is not to explain, but to 
refrain. For in The New Republic’s alluring list 
(which includes “N. R. Editions” of The Wells’s 
Outline, Strachey’s Victoria, and Van Loon), there 
has never been an announcement even approaching 
this one. Yet overstatement is almost difficult in 
face of the facts—the foremost of which (alone amply sufficient to 
testify to the quality of these etchings) is the names of the six 


artists themselves: 





JOHN MARIN 
HAYES MILLER 
JOHN SLOAN 


PEGGY BACON 
EDWARD HOPPER 
ERNEST HASKELL 


For those who know American etching, that is enough. An orig- 
inal by any one of this sextet is generally and rightly regarded as a 
collector’s prize. But so, too, is all art in America. Which is all 
wrong. And which, at bottom, is the reason for what these six 
artists have done and enabled us to do. For together we seek to 
bring art into closer touch with everyday living. 


An art movement of unprecedented promise and proportion is un- 
der way in this country. It is an expression of that general under- 
current of new thinking of which The New Republic was the first 
organ and exponent. The growth and development of this. move- 
ment depends upon public appreciation. And that in turn depends 
upon public acquaintance. Here is an opportunity to know and 
to own the original work of six outstanding American artists at an 
incredibly small cost. 


Look at it Money-wise 


No price is placed on this set of six. It cannot be bought without 
The New Republic, nor can the individual proofs. Their value 
can be approximated only by referring to a reputable dealer. He 
will tell you that a single original by any one of these artists brings 
anywhere from $15 to $40. The plates used here are printed in a 
relatively large edition. Rarity value is thereby eliminated; what 
you have left is intrinsic merit—ranging all the way from the Rem- 
brandt-like perfection of the Haskell to the lyric impressionism of 
the Marin. The edition is limited. Acceptances will be filled in 
the order of their receipt. Act now for Chistmas giving. 


——_— Scissors — oe 
The New Republic, 421 West 21st Street, New York, N. Y. 


New Republic alone is $5 a year.) 


[] Or I enclose $12 for 2 years of The New Republic and the six etchings. 
(Subscriptions may go to separate addresses.) 


[] I enclose $8 for a year of The New Republic and the six etchings. (The 





Name 





Address 


. 





Etchings and magazine post-paid in the U. S.; and $1 for Canada, $1.50 foreign 








Books of Special Interest 


Tartar History 


A THOUSAND YEARS OF THE TAR- 
TARS. By E. H. Parker. New York: 
Alfred Knopf. 1924. 


Reviewed by F. W. WILLIAMS 


T was a notable achievement of Professor 
Parker thirty years ago to compile 
out of Chinese sources a sketch of Tartar 
history from the third century to the age of 
Jenghiz Khan, in which he showed that 
the Hsiung-nu were evidently the Huns of 
European chroniclers, and that the barbar- 
ians called Scythians by the Greeks, and 
Turks by medieval historians, were differ- 
ent varieties of the same tribes. His thesis 
has been substantially established since that 
time by Hirth, Chavannes and others, and 
the reconstruction by the Russian, Radloff, 
of the Turki language from a tri-lingual 
inscription found near Urga, seems to have 
settled the problem on linguistic grounds. 
An author who, after surviving the con- 
troversies of a full generation, can rescue 
his researches from the obscurity of a 
Shanghai press to be republished with little 
modification in an important series—Pro- 
fessor Ogden’s “History of Civilization”— 
embodying the last word in modern schol- 
arship, deserves a place all by himself in 
the records of learning. He has secured, 
in Shakespeare’s phrase, one of those “rar- 
ities of nature’s truths” that fit without es- 
sential alteration into the foundation of 
a comprehensive synthesis of history. 

It would be pleasant to add that his 
fruitful study of Chinese authorities was 
enshrined in a style sufficiently readable to 
insure its survival in form as well as 
matter. It is not. Professor Parker is 
colloquial, he is never an easy writer. 
Upon the confusion of strange names and 
unknown places he piles a fearsome array 
of details and comments, ejected spasmodi- 
cally after the Chinese manner, so that all 
but the most determined students become 
bewildered. Yet it is fair to say that this 
book does no less for the whole of nor- 
thern Asia than the “Decline and Fall” 
does for eastern Europe during the same 
millenium; moreover, the enemies of the 
Chinese culture-group play as important a 
réle in the development of mankind as 
those of the Eastern Roman Empire. They 
had_ their heroes, men of bloody deeds 
but of appalling vigor like Baghdur, 
Jenuye or emperor of te Hsiung-nu, con- 
temporary with the early Huns of China, 
who may be called the Hannibal of Tar- 
tary. They were great, as greatness goes 
in this wicked world, and they put their 
chiefs in more capitals of the world than 
any other race, eastern or western. 

Of the seven groups claiming empire over 
Central Asia in the Middle Ages, the 
Hsiung-nu, Turks and Kitai (Cathayans) 
were the most notable, until Jenghiz Khan 
rolled them all together in one vaste horde 
for the subversion of the Caliphate, Rus- 
sia and China. The survival of type ap- 
pears to be due to environment; when they 
leave their horses and the plateau they de- 
teriorate. The children of the Huns who 
treked west mixed with Persians, Indians, 
Armenians and the rest, losing their iden- 
tity in Samarcand, Delhi, Damascus and 
Constantinople; those that ranged east— 
Tunguses, Niichens 4nd Manchus—have 
been absorbed or colored by the Chinese. 
As in the deserts we seem still to see sur- 
vivors of the primitive Semites, so on the 
Mongol steppes are still remnants of a 
breed that germinated in filth and poverty 
but once and again supplied conquerors of 
half the world. 

There are few additions or changes 
which make this book appreciably different 
from the edition of 1894, but the earlier 
work has become rare enough to render 
the reprint a necessary accession to every 
serious library not possessing it. The rea- 
son for this is plain. Without a proper 
understanding of Tartar character it is im- 
possible to solve the major problems of 
Chinese history. The secular blend of the 
two races during their recorded history has 
nourished and revived the Chinese stock 
and, in spite of carnage and great waste, 
developed variations, checking the tendency 
toward inbreeding characteristic of all high- 
ly civilized groups. In the east as well 
as in the west of Asia the Tartar is marked 
by an instinct for control over armies and 
peoples far above the Chinese, the Iranian 
or the Hindu, and this race quality prevails 
when the turmoil of time throws up a 
Kanishka, a Baber, a Baghdur or a 
Nurhachn to gather his clans and plant an 
autocracy abroad. Northern China during 
two thousand years has been ruled by only 
two native dynasties that remained long in 


control—for the Mings were hardly mag. 
ters in their own house after the third 
generation. The crude tissue of the Tartar 
was needed to govern, yet the culture of 
China never failed to assimilate her jp. 
vaders, whose plastic psychology always 
succumbed in time to the luxury and superior 
astuteness of the inhabitants of a pleasant 
land. 

There are plenty of things the Tartar 
lacks as a desirable human product, but in 
her own cruel way he has been a usefy} 
instrument of Nature. He has surged 
against all of his more cultivated neighbors, 
breaking down their defences, revealing 
their cherished secrets to others and teaching 
them lessons of comity and control, The 
story of their conquests and defeats is ag 
vivid and picturesque as that of Europe, 
and, as the author affirms, it only requires 
to be able to read it. 


Pueblo Art 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF SOUTHWESTERN ARCHAEOL. 
OGY with a Preliminary Account of the 
Excavations at Pecos. By ALFRED Vin. 
CENT Kipper. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1914. $4.00. 


Reviewed by ALFRED M. Tozzer, 
Harvard University 


66@\ AVING the Pueblo Indians” has oe. 
cupied a prominent place in the 
minds of many Americans during the last 
few years, and at last there is an authorita- 
tive book showing the former grandeur of 
these people. Dr. Kidder is perhaps the 
one best qualified of all the many archa- 
ologists of our Southwest to write a work 
on the complicated cultures of this country, 
Intensive work at the ruins of Pecos extend- 
ing continuously, except for the years of 
the War, from 1915 to the present time, 
amplified by a keen comparative study of 
the whole region, has served to make clear 
for the first time the varieties of cultures 
chronologically and spatially considered. 

There are the modern inhabited pueblos, 
those now in ruins but occupied in early 
Spanish times, of which Pecos is an example, 
and those which were abandoned and had 
fallen into ruin before the advent of the 
white man. There are also pre-pueblo re- 
mains of three distinct types, the earliest of 
which dates back to the very horizon of 
agriculture and before pottery had come 
into use. It will sometime, no doubt, be 
possible to connect the pueblo ruins with 
their stratigraphical remains with the def- 
initely dated cities of Mexico and Central 
America, and the chronological background, 
so long lacking in American archeology, 
will be supplied. 

Each of the geographical districts, extend- 
ing from Utah and Colorado on the north, 
through New Mexico and Arizona, to the 
region south of the Rio Grande, is con- 
sidered in a separate chapter, giving a map, 
followed by a description of the most im- 
portant ruins and a discussion of the typl- 
cal pottery of each area. This ought to 
make it less difficult for the layman to 
identify the jars he has purchased in his 
railroad journey through this region. He 
may even be able to determine the exact 
village in which they were made as each in- 
habited and ruined site has its own style of 
pottery as regards shape and decoration. 

The technical discussion of the accom- 
plishments of each season of excavation, the 
problems encountered, and the methods of 
attack ought to convince everyone that Amer- 
ican archeology can be approached in the 
same scientific attitude and with the same 
exactness of description as that ordinarily 
associated only with the Classical or Egyp- 
tian field. Dr. Kidder’s method of archa- 
ological investigation, which he is to de- 
scribe in a later publication, is a modifica- 
tion of that used so successfully by Dr. 
Reisner in Egypt. Phillips Andover, the 
Department of Archzology of which is re 
sponsible for this work, should be congrat- 
ulated on its far-sightedness in devoting 1ts 
energies of an archxological nature to an 
intensive study of a single site with minor 
but necessary investigations of all the sur- 
rounding area. 

The book is abundantly illustrated by 
photographs of ruins and of pottery, maps, 
plans, and many most serviceable drawings 
of pottery designs. The student of art 
ought to find the work useful as a study of 
conventionalization. The geometric decora- 
tion of Southwestern -pottery with its re 
straint and beauty is perhaps the most re 
markable achievement of this gifted people 
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ROMANCE AND 

JANE WESTON 

By Richard Pryce $2.00 
“TI can’t remember offhand a novel which, with- 
out any showy pretentions, has given me so much 
in the color and movement of romance.”—New 
York Post. 





Outdoor Books 





TALES OF A WESTERN 
MOUNTAINEER . 
By C. E. Rusk Illus. $2.50 


A splendid book for the open air enthusiast. 
Absorbing stories of climbs on Mts. Adams, and 
other peaks of the Northwest. 


A SMALL HOUSE 

AND LARGE GARDEN 

By Richardson Wright $2.00 
“Information and wise comment about books and 
houses, gardens and people.”—-New York Times. 
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IMPRESSIONS AND COMMENTS 
By Havelock Ellis 






WU TAHT AT 


LL TTT AT TTT NATTA 


THE PIPER—A periodical devoted to books and their authors 
Send now to 2 Park St., Boston, for the Children’s 
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HUNAN ANARVANAN OANA 


A third and final volume of the journals of the author of 
“The Dance of Life.” “Brilliant, fruitful, beautiful. . . . 
compresses the wisdom of the ages.’—New York World. 











This is Butler at his best. 
Illus., $2.00 


Jones.”’ 





Poetry 





THE LITTLE BOOK OF 
MODERN BRITISH VERSE 
Jessie B. Rittenhouse 


Two hundred and twenty-nine poems from 
the works of one hun and six poets 
since Henley. $2.00; leather, $2.75 


SONGS AND SONNETS OF 
PIERRE DE RONSARD 
Curtis Hidden Page 


A delightful translation previously aor 
only in a limited edition. $2.00 





An Historical Study 


THE GENIUS OF ISRAEL 
Carleton Noyes 


“Fascinating to read and rewarding in its 
portrayal of the Israelites.’ 
—Boston Transcript. $5.00 
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JOHN KEATS 
By Amy Lowell 
A permanent and absorbing book, enriched with many hither- — 
to unpublished poems and letters. From its pages arises one © 
of the most fascinating personalities of literary history. Lav- 

ishly illustrated, 2 vols. 




















WANDERINGS THROUGH 
ANCIENT ROMAN CHURCHES 
Rodolfo Lanciani Tllus., $7.50 
The most ancient and interesting of Roman 
churches described vividly and with complete 
authority. 





Essays 





THE SHALLOW END 
Ian Hay [ilustrated in color by Baumer. $3.00 


Delightful sketches of the lighter side of London 
and Broadway by an author who is an ideal 


guide. 


DEMOCRACY AND 

LEADERSHIP 

By Irving Babbitt $3.00 
“His philosophy of modern civilization seems 
to me very true and valuable.”—Dean Inge in 
the London Post. 
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Ready in January 


$12.50 & 
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mailed free on request. 
Holiday issues. 
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A JOURNAL 
OF 
CONTEMPORARY ART 
AND LETTERS 


Al for all THE DIAL is the most 
securely poised contemporary maga- 


zine in the English language.” 
THE NEW AGE, September 25, 1924. 
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Monthly Reviews of 


THE THEATRE by Gilbert Seldes, 
author of The Seven Lively Arts 










ART EXHIBITIONS by Henry 
McBride, for many years art critic 


of The New York Sun 











PAUL ROSENFELD 


MUSIC by Paul Rosenfeld, author of 


Musical Portraits, etc. 










Frequent Special 

Letters from 
PARIS by Paul Morand, author of 
Ouvert la Nuit (Open All Night) 


LONDON by Raymond Mortimer, 
critic of the New Statesman 








GERMANY by Thomas Mann, 
author of Buddenbrooks 






AUSTRIA by Hugo von Hofmanns- 
thal, poet and dramatist 















DUBLIN by James Stephens, author 
of The Crock of Gold, etc. 
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ITALIAN, SPANISH andRUSSIAN 


correspondents 


REVIEWS OF ALL IMPORTANT BOOKS 


These informative special departments occupy one half of the 
magazine, the other half being devoted to stories, poetry, critical 
and philosophical essays, and reproductions of painting and 
sculpture in colour and half tone. In this part of the magazine 
new artists and writers are introduced to the public. 


THE DIAL, A Gift of Charm and Distinction 


Again the inevitable question has presented itself—‘What shall 
I give this Christmas?” THE DIAL offers the following solu- 
tion—-a year’s subscription, and an unusual book. 


Subscriptions received BEFORE DECEMBER 19th 
will cover the December issue and all of 1925 and _ 
one of the books listed below—for $5.00, the regu- 
lar price for a year’s subscription alone. 


Black Laughter The Coming of Gabrielle 
by Llewellyn Powys by George Moore > 
j The Seven Lively Arts ) 
by Gilbert Seldes 
One Way of Love Open All Night 
by Cuthbert Wright by Paul Morand 
Both THE DIAL and the book may be sent tothe same or different addresses 
Additional gift subscriptions, $3.00 , q 
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THE DIAL PUBLISHING CO. 
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152 W. 13th St., New York City \ 
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Gentlemen: ads \ 
Kindly send a 13 months’ subscrip- aii ‘s\ 
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Books of Special Interest 


Russian Gentry 


CHRONICLES OF A RUSSIAN FAMILY. 
C. Beverley. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 1924. $5. 


By SERGEI AksAKOv. Translated by M. 


Reviewed by ARTHUR RUHL 


"HOSE whose acquaintance with Russia 
has been largely made through the ex- 
portations of recent years, including Dag- 
hilev ballets, Chekov plays, and Bolshevism 
itself, must have been puzzled, now and 
then, as to just how Russia ever grew up 
at all. They could picture Russians danc- 
ing on their fields, but scarcely ploughing 
or fertilizing them; losing their estates with 
a sad smile of futility rather than working 
them; blithely shooting and hanging each 
other rather than painstakingly building up 
families of their own. 

To such is recommended Aksakov’s 
“Chronicles of a Russian Family.” They 
will find here little of that “unmistakably 
Russian flavor” which not infrequently has 
been so carefully designed to fit the taste 
or preconceptions of the West—it might as 
well be the Hon. Elihu Root describing 
how his grandfather settled in up-State New 
York—there is no mysticism or pessimism, 
no vivid flash of anything. What they 
will find is four hundred pages of slow 
and meticulous narration and description of 
the life, and doings of the author’s fore- 
bears, followed by several chapters on his 
own youth. The concluding part of Aksa- 
kov’s “Recollections,” that which tells of his 
university experience and of various intel- 
lectual and literary movements, is not in- 
cluded here and is evidently reserved for 
another volume. 

Aksakov was born in 1791. He was in 
middle life before he began his “Family 
Chronicle” and past sixty before the com- 
plete chronicle was published. Read in 
translation, and at this distance, his work 
does not readily reveal the cause of its wide 
popularity in Russia at the time of its pub- 
lication, in the middle of last century. Nor 
is there much point in explaining, here, 
what, in addition to the chronicle’s sim- 
plicity and patient realism, these special 
causes were. For our own audience, this, 
like any other translation, must be 
taken as it stands, for what it is worth. 
I must confess that I find it rather 
dull, in spite of a certain first-hand ac- 
quaintance with the region in which Ak- 
sakov’s grandfather did his pioneering, and 
those to whom Ufa and Orenburg are mere 
names may find it even more so. Most 
American readers would get a better notion 
of the life of the old-fashioned Russian 
country squire from such a work as our 
old friend Mackenzie Wallace’s ‘“Russia”— 
itself half a century old, now, and some- 
thing of a classic—than from these rather 
long-winded memoirs of one who, for 
much of his life, was a country gentleman 
himself. But it is interesting to have a 
chance to read in English a work so well 
known to educated Russians and so little 
known abroad, and as I said before, the 
Westerner will find here something of that 
solid domestic background, the seeming ab- 
sence of which may have perplexed him. 





France the Artist 


ANATOLE FRANCE: THE MAN AND 
HIS WORK. By James Lewis May. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1924. 
$3.00. 


Reviewed by CHRISTIAN Gauss, 
Princeton University. 


NATOLE FRANCE, always kindly 

and indulgent, would have been better 
satisfied with this volume than will most of 
its Anglo-Saxon readers. For Anatole 
France had the inestimable advantage over 
the ordinary reader of this biography 
in that he knew all the interesting facts 
and significant details which are here untold. 
Mr. May’s book is an attempt by an admirer 
to present the spirit of the man rather than 
the events of his life. ‘This, however, has 
all been done before and most delightfully 
by France himself. He has recounted his 
inner struggles, his spiritual metamorphoses, 
even in volumes where he pretended to be 
talking of someone else, like Sylvestre Bon- 
nard or M. Bergeret. With no great faith 
in the future life, he himself took over 
the function of recording angels. Side by 
side: he kept his own white book and 
black book and, absorbed in recording, 
occasionally made entries in the one which 
may very possibly at the last assize be 
transferred to the other. His taste pre- 
vented him, however, from writing as Rous- 


seau wrote in his “Confessions,” and his 
lack of admiration for himself made 
it impossible for him to write as Boswell 
wrote of Johnson. For all his self-absorp. 
tion, he confined himself to setting 
forth the stations in his progress as this 
might have been done at a conference be. 
tween his good and bad angel after an 
agreement to omit the facts and set forth 
only intentions and purposes. Even 40, 
there are periods in his life of which he 
tells us relatively little, particularly that 
period which marks the change from “My 
Friend’s Book,” 1885, to “Contemporary 
History,” 1898. M. France evidently 
preferred that some of the facts should re. 
‘nain veiled, and his latest biographer has 
either respected this preference or, like the 
rest of us, is still uninformed as to detailed 
incident and occurrence. 

The volume is, therefore, not so much a 
biography as it is an appreciation. The 
tone varies from admiration to indulgence, 
and Mr. May touches pleasantly, discur- 
sively, and often intelligently, if not pro- 
foundly, upon the attitude and ideas of his 
master, some of whose works he has trans- 
lated. He regards his subject as a great 
poet in the widest sense of that term and 
evidently values most highly the qualities 
of imagination, sympathy, and style. Asa 
result, the best chapter in Mr. May’s volume 
is that in which he discusses “The Stylist,” 
and it exhibits an unusual degree of zsthetic 
perception. 

On the whole, therefore, the book may be 
best described as an attempt to interpret the 
artist, rather than the thinker. Even so, 
it gives the reader a livelier sense of being 
in immediate contact with Anatole France 
than does the rambling, unfocussed volume 
of Mr. W. L. George, or the earnest, per- 
haps too earnest, study by Professor Shanks, 





A Vast Target 


THE SHIRT. By PETER E. Wricut. New 
York: George H. Doran. 1924. 


Reviewed by PHILIP COAN 


APTAIN WRIGHT has an astounding 

versatility in satire. In the compass 
of his small volume, “The Shirt,” he con- 
trives to Gulliverize America, his own na- 
tive England, modern education, the middle 
class, the upper class, industrialism, love as 
it is practiced and quite a number of other 
things. His creed is that our civilization 
while quite successful against that part of 
humanity that has not adopted it, stultifies 
and bores those within its own pale. 

To set off so much evil, one needs a 
foil. Captain Wright extols the ancient 
Greeks, who are dead and gone long enough 
for his purpose. Nil bonum, nisi de mor- 
tuis, say good of naught but the defunct, 
seems to be his motto. In fact from the 
mess of delicately seasoned scoffs that he 
serves us with so much sly flourish, we 
may to his distress extract one crumb of 
comfort left by his oversight: since we are 
satirized, tweaked, kicked and pounded, it 
must be that we are still alive; otherwise 
we should, like those lamented Greeks, be 
serving as exquisite examples of the true, the 
beautiful, and the good, for the admonition 
of someone else. Even the most earnest of 
Captain Wright’s kind seldom go so far as 
to practice their efforts at violent resusci- 
tation on a mummy. 

It is pleasant to note that in the Republic 
of Caria, a land of great industries and 
vast distances, a great political leader in 
the course of a public speech, “shifts his 
quid of chewing tobacco from his right 
cheek to his left,” and so on. ‘The touch 
identifies the portrait as intended for the 
United States, much as the curl of smoke 
identifies a slate-drawing of a house. Comic 
conventions seem never to pass away. 

But as to fine points, the satirist’s politi- 
cal acquaintance with American affairs 
seems too vague for really piquant effect. 
Varying degrees of familiarity with this 
theme render Captain Wright uneven. His 
flings at English life are aimed at a target 
with which he is evidently perfectly fa- 
miliar. Deserved or not, the taunts are at 
least keen. More or less deliberate por- 
traits of present-day London personages will 
serve to entertain the guesser. 

The writer of “The Shirt” presents the 
oddity of sweeping satire. Invective sweeps, 
but ridicule by preference punctures. It 
needs a point of attack. But here we have 
a grand attack of ridicule all along the line. 
Even Voltaire, who in the sum total may 
have mocked almost everything worth 
mocking, usually assailed one thing at @ 
time. “The Shirt” is three hundred pages 
discharged at the entire world. 
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By ARTHUR D. HOWDEN SMITH 
Who Wrote “The Doom Trail,” “Beyond the Sunset,” etc. 


Arthur D. Howden Smith, Jour- 
nalist, Adventurer, Biographer, 


and the author of many fine 


historical novels. The publica- 
tion of PORTO BELLO GOLD has 
placed new laurels on his brow. 


ATHER ’round, you lovers of high ad- 
venture; gather ’round the wood fire and 
meet, once more, the blood-thirstiest bucca- 
neer crew who ever sailed the Spanish Main! 


Bill Bones was dead, you thought? And blind 
Pew and Captain Flint? So they were, my 
Buckos, but this is a tale of their early days, 
of how they won the treasure and of how 
they buried it on Treasure Island. There’s not 
a mother’s son of you, not one who calls him- 
self a man, whose heart won’t beat the faster 
for having met them again. 


It was a daring act to preface TREASURE ISLAND. Here’s a writer 
who attempted and got away with it. Don’t take my word for it. 
Glance over these critical opinions. 


“As a pirate story, PORTO BELLO GOLD is a worthy successor to 
TREASURE ISLAND.”—Time. 


“Mr. Smith has wonderfully well succeeded in re-creating the at- 
mosphere and color which characterized Stevenson’s masterpiece, 
and his bold effort has brought about a 

book that is joyous and thrilling read- 

ing for the adventure-loving.” 


—Boston Globe. 


“Every boy—and grown man, too—will 
find this interesting reading wherein he 
may renew his acquaintance with the 
fearless men and virile life of the 18th 
century.”—New York World. 


Regular Edition $2.00 


Large Gift Edition, with 9 illustrations 
in full color by Henry C. Murphy, Jr. 


Here’s old blind Pew, re- 
member him? He lives 
again, in PORTO BELLO 
GOLD, and with him, thru’ 
the pages, stalk Long John 
Silver, Bill Bones and Cap- 


$3.00 tain Flint. 


ENTANO’S-PUBLISHERS-NEW YORK 
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A Second Announcement of 


DORAN BOOKS 


Including the latest publications in fiction, gift books, and 
general literature up to the close of the Autumn Season. 


Published by GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, New York 











RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A HAPPY LIFE 


Maurice Francis Egan 


The fascinating autobiography of a poet, 
scholar, diplomatist and warmhearted ar 
4.00 








A WANDERER 


AMONG PICTURES 
E. V. Lucas 


The great collections in fifteen European cities 
described by a connoisseur of literature and 
art. With many reproductions. $5.00 


/ s 
THE LopenTul 
THE XC LAD’ 





ELSIE@ Ck 
Arngnnet 


Continues the lovable 
of “Riceyman nts a! 
Bennett’s lates 

















THE OLD LADIES 
Hugh Walpole 


The story of brave Lucy Amorest and her son. 
$2.00 


NOWADAYS 
Philip Gibbs 


Middle of the Road”—can be told. $2.50 


LITTLE NOVELS OF 


Now these stories—each a miniature “The 


TEMPERAMENTAL 


PEOPLE 
Mary Roberts Rinehart 


Stories of the great dramatic moment in lives 
as far apart as a queen’s and a cowboy’s, a 
man’s wife and “Lily: The Philanderer.” $2.00 


THEWAI 
THAIN 
Thogark 


An autobiograpils at th: 
strings as Dj 








GOIN’ ON FOURTEEN 
Irvin S. Cobb 


A rollicking story of boyhood to go on the 
shelf between “Huckleberry Finn” and “Pen- 
tod.” Illustrated by Worth Brehm, illustrator 
of “Penrod.” $2.50 


A GAME RANGER’S 


NOTE BOOK 
A. Blayney Percival 


To read it is to live in the African forest. 
Photographs. $6.00 


THE TIGER’S CLAW 
Albert Payson Terhune 


An exciting mystepy story in which a dog hero 
and a dog villain, as well as human antago- 
nists, have their parts. $2.00 


REAL AMCINAI 
LITER Lit 
yrar 

Intimate personae living 


and witty satire Ea 








TWELVE YEARS AT 
THE IMPERIAL 
GERMAN COURT 


Count RobertZedlitz-Tritzschler 


The actual secret diary kept during pre-war 
years by. the Controller of the Household for 
Wilhelm II. $5.00 


THE CONSTITUTION 


of the UNITED STATES 
James M. Beck 


“He has dramatized the Constitution.”—Hon. 
David Jayne Hill. $3.00 


AFTER THE 


VERDICT 
Robert Hichens 


Was Clive guilty or innocent of the murder of 
Mrs. Sabine? And what did his wife do when 
she knew the truth? $2.00 


THE KM 


Edited by{ FAR. 


In the Christm George 
Lorimer, Frankf Percy 
George Barr er Cro 
Grey, Edna Femme Stallir 
many others. Sion reque: 

Yearl 








DAVID BLAIZE 
OF KING’S 
E. F. Benson 


Mr. Benson’s hero is nineteen and a student at 
Cambridge. A captivating story of youth and 
college life. $2.00 





THE WORLD’S BEST 
CONUNDRUMS 


J. Gilchrist Lawson 


Riddles for alt ages' and fun for everybody. 


By the compiler of “The World’s Best Humor- 
ous Anecdotes” and “The World’s Best Epi- 
grams.” $2.00 





HIS SECOND 
VENTURE 
Mrs. Baillie Reynolds 


The venture was marriage. Social comedy in 
a novel of manners that will engross every 
woman reader. $2.00 


THE iE | 
THERO\ 


A, Effason 
A great rom g quite 
French detecti deno 


and no loose en 








KAY NIELSEN’S New Volume 


FAIRY TALES BY HANS ANDERSEN 
With 12 color plates and many black and white 
Quarto, gold stamped, in deco- 





illustrations. 
rated 


oO $6.00 
A WANDERER AMONG PICTURES 


. V. Lucas 


THE “LOITERER”’ SERIES. $5.00 
Helen W. Henderson 

A LOITERER IN LONDON 

A LOITERER IN PARIS 

A LOITERER IN NEW YORK 

A LOITERER IN NEW ENGLAND 

Each illustrated with many unusual ane egy 

photographs. .00 





color plates and maps. Two volumes, boxed. 


Edited, with an essay. by B. Trend. 





THE WORST JOURNEY IN THE WORLD 


The most thrilling and honest account of a great exploration ever written. 
Antarctic expedition shirks neither the di;putes that arose nor the record of the courage displayed. gets 


Very large t 


NEW GIFT BOOKS 


Appropriate for: Every Season and for Every Friendship 


MICHAEL ARLEN’S Fiction 


THE GREEN HAT 
THESE CHARMING PEOPLE 
In gold gift box. $5.00 


ERNEST BRAMAH’S Kai Lung 


THE WALLET OF KAI LUNG 
KAI LUNG’S GOLDEN HOURS 
In special gift box decorated in color. $5.00 


NELL GWYN Lewis Melville 
With decorative illustrations in color, fancy end- 
papers, and special decorated binding in red, gold 
and black $7.50 
Apsley Cherry-Garrard 
This story of Scott’s last 








THE HISTORY OF DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA Illustrated by Jean de Bosschere 
; ype. Frontispiece in violet, blue, orange and gold, 
and 24 other color plates a. 61 black and white illustrations. Quarto. $7.56 


HEIRS 


APPARENT 
Philip Gibbs 


Philip Gibbs’s honest and optimistic picture of 

the young people of today is a_ best-seller 

everywhere like “The Middle of the Road.” 
$2.00 


THE SAF T 
SPRAY 


Ridgtallun 
A discovery 0 la, the r 
of an abandon ies of : 
scenes in Alask## the ingr 








RIGHT OFF THE 


CHEST 
Nellie Revell 


A brilliant book of philosophy, wit and courage 
by a famous newspaper woman. Irvin Cobb 
Introduction. Illustrated. Net $2.50 











TRHLD 
TES#EN 


A 
Vol. ESTHER 
by Re Moffatt 
A great Into 1 


ority. 
Cloth, Leather 





English by # 








DORAN 
lbeferoe: 


These books may be had 
from your bookseller 
wherever you live. 


(GEORGE H. DORAN COPA 
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TRREEN HAT 


MICHAEL 
ARLEN 


»n’s Sensation 


By the Same Author 


E Rom LADY 





THESE CHARMINC PEOPLE 
“PIRACY” Each, $2.50 


NELL CWYN 
Lewis Melville 


A most human and delightful) account of the 
permanently fascinating women of history, 
King Charles’s “Pretty Nell.” Illustrated in 
color. $7.50 


KAY NIELSEN’S 


FAIRY TALES 
By Hans Andersen 


The outstanding gift beautiful of the year. 
With many plates in full color and black and 
white decorations. Large quarto, boxed. $6.00 








slEa CHILD 
Arnganett 


eS the fie lovable heroine 
eyman M@iesents all of Mr. 
"s latest $2.50 


YOUNG 


ARCHIMEDES 
Aldous Huxley 


A new collection revealing a new Huxley. The 
title story, of a child in Italy, is —— S the 


finest thing he has done. 


A LOITERER 


IN LONDON 
Helen W. Henderson 


Whether you know London or have it still to 
view, this delightful new volume in a famous 
series is indispensable. Illustrated. $5.00 


CHRISTIANITY AND 


THE RACE PROBLEM 
J. H. Oldham 


The most authoritative book on its subject and 
the only one with a world perspective and free 
of bias. $2.25 








EW AND 


THAIN 
Thogurke 


obiog at the heart- 
as Di $2.00 






ROUND THE WORLD 
WITH ROD and RIFLE 
Major P. M. Stewart 


Thrilling incidents of a sportsman’s life in 
both hemispheres. Many illustrations. $6.00 


WHAT SHALL WE 


PLAY? 
Edna Geister 


This famous funmaker picks fifty of her best 
games and describes them so that very small 
children can play them “at sight” and without 
supervision. $2.0 








THE PIPERS OF THE 


MARKET PLACE 
Richard Dehan 


The story of a woman of character and her 
brave fight with destiny. Richard Dehan’s 
most powerful work since “The Dop — 

0 













‘AL MCINARY 


=RAMTLICHT 
Edite@farrar 

| persona living authors 

y satirefmes. Each, $2.50 


PANDORA 
LIFTS THE LID 


Christopher Morley 
and Don Marquis 


“A joyous fabric of nonsense and fantasy over- 
flowing with wit and wisdom and humor and 


MR. AND MRS. 


HADDOCK ABROAD 


Donald Ogden Stewart 


This account of an American family’s imperfect behavior holds laughs for every American family. 


Pictures by Herb Roth. By the same author: 


A PARODY OUTLINE OF HISTORY 


PERFECT BEHAVIOR 


AUNT POLLY’S STORY OF MANKIND 


Each, illustrated, $2.00 








poetry.”—New York Times. 








E KMAN 


d byi}FARRAR 


Christm™® George Horace 
Percy Marks, 
Sarr Meiimer Croy, Zane 
dna Ferme Stallings and 
hers. S@on request. 
Yearly, $4.00 





JIM MAITLAND 


H. C. McNeile 


Presenting a hero more polished and more 
daring than even Bulldog Drummond. $2.00 


SEMI-ATTACHED 


Anne Parrish 


The most amusing story of a charming girl’s 
conversion .to the idea of marriage. $2.00 


THE HEAVEN- 


KISSED HILL 
J. S. Fletcher 


“A thrilling mystery story, which I read 
through at, a sitting.”—William Lyon Pe 











E ISE OF 
4EROW 
\. Edason 


omaneming quite new in 
letecti denouement, 
se end $2.00 







A HANDMAID 
OF THE LORD 


Margaret Culkin Banning 


This, the most ambitious novel Mrs. Banning 
has done, is a profoundly satisfying story of 
an American woman’s adjustment we on 


THE LOCKED 


BOOK 
Frank L. Packard 


An engrossing mystery-adventure novel which 
opens on a disabled yacht drifting off oe 
shores of hostile Malay islands. $2.0 








CARCOES FOR 
CRUSOES 


Grant Overton 


We should all be Crusoes if it weren’t for 
books. Here’s the book of the year about 
books and authors. Ask your bookseller -to 
show you @ copy. 50 cents 
















F THE 


SPRAY 
ids llum 


ia, the mystery 
ree ries of stirring 
Alaske® the ingredients. 
$2.00 


THE HEAVENLY 
LADDER 


Compton Mackenzie 


Completes the spiritual history of Mark Lid- 
derdale, begun in “The Altar Steps” and con- 
tinued in “The Parson’s Progress.” $2.50 








TRHLD 
SPENT 


a ESTHER 
R Moffatt 
yeneon into modern 






py thamMority. 
oth, Leather, $3.00 








LEAVE IT TO 


PSMITH 
P. G. Wodehouse 


The funniest thing Mr. Wodehouse has ever 
written with a hero who rises from fish to 
fortune, getting a rise out of the heroine as 
he does so. $2.00 








NEW JUVENILES 


Beautiful Books Beautifully Illustrated for Children of All Ages 


KAY NIELSEN, Illustrator 


EAST OF THE SUN AND WEST OF 
THE MOON $3.50 


THE TWELVE DANCING 
PRINCESSES $3.50 


HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES 
Illustrated by W. Heath re = 





C. A. FEDERER, Illustrator 


MOTHER HUBBARD’S WONDERFUL 
CUPBOARD By Maude Radford 
Warren and Eve Davenport $2.50 








THE HEART OF A DOG 
By Albert Payson Terhune $3.00 


FORTY GOOD NIGHT TALES : 
By Rose Fyleman $2.00 


EDMUND DULAC’S FAIRY 
BOOK $3.75 


THE BIBLE STORY 
By William Canton $3.00 


WHAT SHALL WE PLAY 
By Edna Geister $2.00 


THE BOOK OF SCOTLAND FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 
By Sidney Dark $2.50 





t ANY, Publishers, 


244 Madison Avenue 
New York 


Attractive Catalogues 
and Booklets on many 
authors sent on request. 


DORAN 
BOOKS| 
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Putnam ’s 














e ANNOUNCEMENT 


Here are Christmas Gift Books for every- 
one —a list of splendid interesting 








“from cover to cover” books that will 


make 
A 


book. $7.50. 


PAGOS: 


books. Illustrated 








writers. $2.50. 


C) Philip Guedalla's SUPERS 


[] William Beebe’s GALA- 
WORLD'S 
END. A great classic 
among nature and travel 


color and half tone. 


$9.00. ; 
diary-memoirs of the 
SPQ” editor of the London 
Spectator. $5.00. 
[) Philip Guedallas <A 
GALLERY. New stud- °4 


ies from the pen of the 
most brilliant of modern 


ideal gifts. 


ood book is 
the best gift of all. 


Check off the list and take it to your bookseller. 


[] Rockwell Kent’s VOYAG- 
ING, Illustrated beau- 
tifully with drawings of the most brilliant 
by the author himself 
A large and handsome 


C) Hilaire Belloc’s MARIE 
ANTOINETTE. One 


biographies of our times. 
Illustrated. $5.00. 

() Arthur Weigall’s THE 
LIFE AND TIMES OF 
CLEOPATRE. A fas- 
cinating study of the 
Queen of Egypt written 
in the light of new ma- 
terial. Illustrated. $5.00. 


LB. 


[) St. Loe Strachey’s THE 
RIVER OF LIFE. The | 


in 


witty and penetrating 








(J) Meade Minnigerode’s 
THE FABULOUS 


AND SUPERMEN. FORTIES. The amaz- 
Not to be missed by the ing story of America’s 
collector of Guedalla Awkward Age written 
books. $2.50. with spice and humor 


[) THE SECRET OF THE 
COUP D'ETAT. A 
collection of letters re- 
cently discovered which 
reveal for the first time 
the true history of Louis 
Napoleon and his ad- 


ventures. $3.50. 


“ ICTION 


and amusingly illustrat- 
ed. $3.50. 

[) Alexander Woollcott’s EN- 
CHANTED AISLES. 
A scintillating collec- 
tion of essays on artists, 
actors, other people and 
life in general. $2.50. 











C) Wallace Irwin's THE C) Lord Dunsany’s THE 
GOLDEN BED $2.00 KING OF ELF- 
] V. i . 1 \y LAND'S 
Cc] H. Friedlaender’s DAUGHTER $2.00 
THE COLOUR ‘ 
OF YOUTH $2.00 (-] AnneCarroll Moore's 
. NICHOLAS A 
(] Solita Solano’s THE ManhattanChrist- 
UNCERTAIN mas story with 
FEAST $2.00 charming illustra- 
C) GEORGIAN tions for children 
SHORT STORIES, of all ages and 
Vol. II $2.50 grown ups as well. $2.00 





If these are not available at your own bookseller send 
to Putrwam’s, 2 West 45th Street, New York City 





Putnam ’s 


Publishers and Booksellers 
2 West 45th Street New York City 








A few sets of the now scarce 
NONESUCH PRESS ISSUES of 
1923-24 have arrived. The new is- 
sues are coming in also. The hand- 
some limited Saint Joan is here. 





bong. 


At THE Moprern Boox-SHop 


Tue Famous 


SUNWISE TURN 


Telephone M. H. 2590 


New York 


SEND FOR AUTUMN 
LIST OF 250 TITLES 


51 E. 44th Street 








British Artists 


WILSON AND FARINGTON. By FRANK 
Rutrer. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 


& Co. 1924. $1.50. 


MORELAND AND IBBETSON. By B. L. 
K. HENDERSON. ‘The same. 


JOHN CROME. By S. C. Kaines SMITH. 
The same. 
Reviewed By E. BALDWIN SMITH 
Princeton University 


SSUMING that these three volumes rep- 
resent the aim and attainment of the 
series as a whole, it is not too much to say 
that a contribution has been made to popu- 
lar biography on English art. The aim 
of the publishers and editor appears to have 
been the production of a small, light vol- 
ume, comfortable to read and surprisingly 
complete. Each book begins with the nec- 
essary biography, which is made interest- 
ing and human, but is not drawn out to the 
point of obscuring the art that gives the 
life its import. After the personal sketch 
there follows an analysis of the develop- 
ment and style of the artist and a final 
chapter which is a valuation, and in some 
cases a revaluation, of his quality as a 
painter. After the text comes a list of 
paintings and a bibliography. 

The real attraction of the series is the 
obvious purpose of the editor to make each 
volume deal with painting as well as with 
personalities. It is natural that the lives 
of artists should so often have been written 
by men of literary habit and that this liter- 
ary habit should have formed the channels 
by which these writers have approached and 
expounded art. It is equally natural that 
the reputations of English painters of the 
18th century should at times have suf- 
fered, though in most cases benefited, 
from the pens of men who saw them in 
relation to the people and ideas of a cen- 
tury governed in matters of taste by the 
written word. Hence many artistic biog- 
raphers, with their minds on the human re- 
lations of the artist and their eyes half shut 
to his paintings, have assumed that every 
English painter is a genius, which may or 
may not be, forgetting that he is always 
a craftsman working for expression in a 
medium which is not literature. For this 
reason the reader of lives of artists comes 
to expect a literary, rather than an artistic 
valuation, and is delighted to begin a new 
series of lives with the volume on Wilson 
and Farington by Mr. Rutter. 

Conscious of the criticism that so many 
art books have justified, Mr. Rutter begins 
his chapter on the style of Richard Wilson 
by writing: 

There are few pursuits in which the pastime 

of follow-my-leader is more assiduously practiced 
than in art criticism. Until respect for persons 
is replaced by an intelligent valuation of paint- 
ings accomplished, there will always be a ten- 
dency to pay more attention to the name of 
a painter than to the quality of the thing 
painted, 
Realising that Richard Wilson, belittled by 
literary criticism, exists in the mind of 
the general art-loving public as a rather 
colorless and misty landscapist, who awoke 
a few Englishmen in the 18th century to 
the beauties of nature by his Claudelike 
vistas and Italianized scenes, Mr. Rutter 
seeks by an analysis of his paintings to get 
a revaluation. 

This revaluation he begins with a dis- 
cussion of Wilson’s portraits, which, as 
late as 1908, were condemned by an Eng- 
lish biographer, who wrote: 

They are not addressed to the imagination and 
sympathy. They convey no suggestion that the 
originals of them were good company to live 
with. . . . There is nothing exactly heavenly 
in any of Wilson’s portraits; they have mostly 
force and truth in them, but no beauty. 

In reply to these and other equally inapt 
criticisms, Mr. Rutter defines his own ap- 
proach when he says that, “Sentiment is a 
matter of taste; technique is a matter of 
knowledge.” Why he asks, since Wilson 
escaped the perilous pretension of at- 
tempting “the grand style” and did por- 
traits different from those of Van Dyck 
and Reynolds, must his pictures be con- 
sidered inferior? In the same way he 
opens the question concerning his land- 
scapes. While Wilson has risen today far 
above the heads of his contemporaries on 
the Committee of Taste, who crushed him 
with the verdict, “that the manner of Mr. 
Wilson was not suited to the English 
taste,” a misconception still exists that he 
did only pale, poetized and _Italianized 
versions of nature. 
when one knows Wilson: in his best pic- 
tures, which are still treasured in private 
collections, one will feel that he was more 
Dutch than Italian in character. It is not 


Mr. Rutter claims that- 


Hooks of Special Interest 


so much that the reader must always agree 
with Mr. Rutter in his praise of Wilson, 
as that he should appreciate the discussion 
of the question at stake, namely, the meth. 
ods and expression of Wilson as a creative 
artist. 

In the same manner Mr. Kaines Smith 
gives a suggestive and interesting version 
of the art of the landscapist, John Crome, 
who owed so much to Wilson. With Crome 


the question of an artistic estimation jg 


not involved and the analysis of his art 
must follow the beaten path. On the 
other hand the treatment given the de 
velopment of his style makes his relation to 
Wilson, Gainsborough and the Dutch land. 
scapists very clear, while the comparison 
of Crome’s The State Quarries, with Vel. 
asquez’s methods of seeing and painting, 
gives new point to the Norwich master’s 
unity of vision and his grasp of light as 
the predominant source of beauty in na- 
ture. Certainly this is not a commonplace 
presentation of Crome, and all who enjoy 
the dignity which he gave to nature and 
the breadth of light and space which he 
compressed into his canvasses will enjoy 
this account of the man and his art. 

The third volume fails to stir the re. 
viewer to any enthusiasm, not because it 
falls short of the other books but because 
the art of Moreland and Ibbetson was de. 
scriptive and hence suggested a descriptive 
treatment. Moreland, in his decorative 
genre, is too comfortably English to stimu. 
late a critical study. In fact, he was not 
a creative artist. The editor admits it 
when he writes in his foreword, “We may 
see in the art of Moreland an unconscious 
reflection of the unconscious hypocrisy of 
the day in which he lived. Ugliness and 
evil and filth were not to be denied, but 
simply ignored.” Hence in reading of 
Moreland and his follower one is satisfied 
to learn about the man himself and the 
life which he adorned in his canvasses, 


Human Achievement 


BEACON LIGHTS OF SCIENCE. By } 


THEODORE F. VAN WAGENEN. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell. 1924. $3. 
By Epwin E. SLosson 
Director, Science Service, Washington 
‘THis is something so much worth doing 


that it is worth doing much better. 
The author has carried the idea of that 


popular subscription book, Lord’s “Beacon | 


Lights of History,” into another field and 
on a smaller scale. He has brought within 
the compass of 436 pages sketches of 216 
men of science from Thales to Einstein. 
Yet these brief biographies are not of the 
encyclopedic type, overloaded with dates, 
detail and technicalities, for the author has 
wisely chosen to pick out one_ particular 
achievement of each individual and explain 
the meaning of it in ordinary language. 
The volume is appropriately illustrated by 
the bronze relief of thirty-seven scientists on 
the front facade of the new building of 
the National Academy of Sciences and Na- 
tional Research Council at Washington. 

A volume on this plan would be very 
handy in schools and libraries where quick 
access to information about the workers of 
science, especially those of our own day, is 
often wanted and hard to get. Unfortu 
nately, the book in its present state cannot 
be commended for that purpose, for it 
abounds in errors, great and small, The 
material has not been adequately digested. 
The author seems not to have read his own 
book. For example, he says on page 400 
in talking about Roentgen, “the exact 
nature of the Roentgen rays is still um 
explained,” but 21 pages beyond in talking 
about Bragg he explains them. Under 
Arrhenius his electrolytic theory of solutions 
is explained, but the author had already ex 
plained the same theory four pages before 


and ascribed it to J. J. Thomson. Sif) 


Joseph will be doubly shocked when he reads 
his biography here, for he will find that he 
died in 1907 and also that “Since Thom 
son’s day the fact of this ionic dissociation 
has been amply demonstrated, but the caus 
of it has been shown to be different from 
that suggested by his theory.” Mr. V 
Wagenen has apparently got the Thomsom® 
confused, an easy thing to do since so 

of that name get into the encyclopedia. 
was William Thomson, Lord Kelvin, w4 
died in 1907 as we find on referrng 
page 337. 

If the publisher will have this vol , 
read by several specialists and a proom® 
reader, it will make a useful book 
should have a good sale, 
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MISCELLANEOUS 





For any member of any family 
—young or old—LIONS ’N’ 
TIGERS ’N’ EVERYTHING, 
Courtney Ryley Cooper’s book 
about the animals of the circus 
menagerie, which is one of the 
outstanding non-fiction  suc- 
cesses of the season and more 
delightful to read than most 
novels. Fully illustrated. Third 
printing. $2.00 





This caricature of Irvin S. Cobb 
is one of sixteen on the jacket of 
J. L. French’s SIXTY YEARS 
OF AMERICAN HUMOR. 
Thirty famous humorists are 
represented in this_ splendid 
anthology, mostly by humorous 
short stories that are real 7 





E 
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You know lots of people who 
play bridge or mah-jongg. They 
will laugh over LOW BRIDGE 
AND PUNK PUNGS, by Sam 
Hellman, with its amusing pic- 
tures by Tony Sarg. $1.25 














All lovers of poetry will enjoy 
this single-volume edition of 
THE COMPLETE POEMS OF 
EMILY DICKINSON, whose 
author is said by the critics to 
have written ‘‘the finest poetry 
by a woman in the English 
language.” Third printing. $3.50 





Seven of the best of our books 
for boys and girls ten years old 
or more, and one new book, 
published in the best possible 
size and form—that is the plan 
of THE BEACON HILL BOOK- 
SHELF. They are printed from 
new type of good size, illustrated 
in color by famous artists, hand- 
somely bound and reasonably 
priced. The series includes: 
Little Women, by Louisa M. 
Alcott; Little Men, by Louisa 
M. Alcott; Nelly’s Silver Mine, 
by Helen Hunt Jackson; Martin 
Hyde, The Duke’s Messenger, 
by John Masefield; The Boy 
Whaleman, by George F. Tuck- 
er; The Story of Rolf and the 
Viking’s Bow, by Allen French 
What Katy Did, by Susan Cool- 
idge; A Daughter of the Rich, 
by Mary E. Waller. 


Eight volumes, $2.00 each. 


Let us send you our circular 
featuring this series, fully illus- 
treated with colored pictures. 
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There is no gift, more than a book, which, properly 
chosen, expresses the personality of both donor and 
recipient. Out of a notable list of new publications we 
have chosen these volumes as especially suitable for 
Christmas giving and as having such diversity of appeal 
as to satisfy widely varying tastes. 


THE SISAVE SHIP 


By MARY JOHNSTON @ @ @ 


The author of “To Have and To Hold,” “1492,” and “Croatan” 
has here written an engrossing new novel of Colonial Virginia 
and the eighteenth century slave trade-—especially the trans- 
porting of the negroes to America. 

THE SLAVE SHIP makes fascinating reading and is 
recommended to you as the finest novel by America’s leading 
historical novelist. $2.00 


Read what the Critics say: 


“Miss Johnston has lifted the historical novel from the picturesque 
trivialities of costume and manner and made of it a veritable instru- 
ment for the testing values. She evokes a superb sense of 
atmosphere. She succeeds in synthesizing spiritual and actual adven- 
ture in a startlingly beautiful story.”—The New York Times. 

“‘The Slave Ship’ is one of her finest books.”—New York World. 

“Miss Johnston’s well-established reputation as a historical novelist 
will be enhanced by ‘The Slave Ship’.”—New York Evening Post. 

“Mary Johnston’s Virginia is well and vividly studied, and her Africa 
even more so. Her novel is conducted as a romance should be by flesh 
and blood characters through vivid circumstance, like ‘The Scarlet 
Letter,’ toward the solving of a plot . . ‘The Slave Ship’ is a re- 
markably good historical narrative.”—The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, New York. 

“The hours we devoted to this novel were packed with interest, 
thrills, horror and delight. ‘1492’ was fine, but ‘The Slave Ship’ is 
splendid.”—Philadelphia Record. 


THE PASSIONATE QUEST 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
will appeal to women readers especially, for in it this famous 
novelist has made the central character, instead of a man, a 
girl seeking happiness. The St. Louis Globe-Democrat says: 
“As pure romance it is one of the most entertaining of the 
Oppenheim stories.” $2.00 - 


TO-MORROW AND TO-MORROW 


By STEPHEN McKENNA 
““ ‘Vindication’ was McKenna’s best novel in a long while. 
‘Tomorrow and To-Morrow’ seems to us every bit of 
good. In some ways it is even more interesting.”—Grant 


Overton. $2.00 
THE SHOW-OFF 


By WILLIAM ALMON WOLFF 


Give “The Show-Off” to any one who hasn’t seen the phenom- 
enally successful play by George Kelly on which this novel is 
based—or to any one who has seen the play. It’s a slice out 
of real life, and “the Kid from West Philly” is a positive 
delight. $2.00 





CARGOES FOR CRUSOES, by Grant Overton, is the best volume 
on books and authors of the year—a guide to good reading, con- 
taining chapters devoted to biographical and critical discussions 
of leading authors and their books. 50 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Publishers, 34 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Give the Stevenson “fan” a set 
of ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN- 
SON: A Critical Biography, by 
J. A. Steuart—frank, unbiased, 
and based in part on facts just 
brought to light. With photo- 
gravure frontispieces. 2 vols. 








Every lover of Conrad will want 
a copy of JOSEPH CONRAD: 
A Personal Remembrance, by 
his long-time friend Ford Madox 
Ford (Ford Madox Hueffer), 
who collaborated in the writing 
of “Romance” and “The In- 





Every lover of the Sherlock 
Holmes stories will enjoy read- 
ing this fascinating life story of 
his creator—MEMORIES AND 
ADVENTURES, by Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle. With illustra- 
tions from photographs. $4.50 





CLYDE FITCH AND HIS 
LETTERS, by Montrose J. 
Moses and Virginia Gerson, 
will appeal to men and women 
who are interested in the stage 
and its people and who never 
have the opportunity to go back 
of the scenes and see what 
happens when playwright, man- 
ager and actors get together. 
With 26 illustrations and 3 fac- 
simile letters. $4.00 





For those interested in the turf 
and the stage we suggest THE 
TRUTH AT LAST, by Sir 
Charles Hawtrey, famous racing 
man and “the most finished 
actor of his time.”” Edited, with 
an introduction, by W. Somer- 
set Maugham. With numerous 
illustrations. $5.00 
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A Writer of Siberia 


TCHURAYEVY (The Tchurayeffs). By 
GEORGIY GREBENSTCHIKOFF. Paris: The 
Russian Press, 1924. 

BYLINA O MIKULIE BUYANO- 
VITCHIE (The Legend of Mikula 
Buyanovitch. By GerorGIy GREBEN- 
STCHIKOFF. Paris: Atlas. 1924. 


Reviewed by ALEXANDER I. NAZAROFF 


"TT Russian periodicals of Paris and 
Berlin have devoted in the course of 
the last two years a great deal of atten- 
tion to Georgiy Dmitrievitch Grebenstchi- 
koff, the “Siberian writer.” He is not a be- 
ginner, for he made his literary début some 
ten years ago with two volumes of short 
stories. But his literary career was inter- 
rupted by the War during which he fought 
in the Russian ranks, by the revolution, and 
by experiences connected with it and form- 
ing an inevitable part of the life of almost 
any Russian living at the present time. It 
is only now since he has found himself in 
Paris and his new works have been published 
that his literary reputation has been set 
on a firm basis. Now he is known not 
only to the Russian readers: his novel “The 
Tchurayeffs” as well as a number of his 
stories and novelettes have been translated 
into French and have won the warm praise 
of eminent Parisian critics. 

“Tt is difficult to attach any literary label 
to Grebenstchikoff’s works,” says Kuprin, 
a well-known Russian writer of the older 
generation: “The characteristic feature of 
his talent is a primitive, pliant, and healthy 
strength permeated with the resinous odor 
of the soil.” Indeed, this is typical both 
of Grebenstchikoff and his mother-country, 
Siberia, the wild, rich, stern and adventurous 
land of strong men, of rude peasants who 
had never known serfdom, of religious sec- 
tarians who had fled from persecutions, of 
descendants of exiled criminals. But Greb- 
enstchikoff combines with this primitive 
rudeness a rich lyricism which is also es- 
sentially Siberian. 

The reader will find all these elements 
in “The Tchurayeffs.” The hero of this 
novel, which is set against the background 
of the Altai mountains, Firs Tchurayeff, 
is the leader of an old religious sect of 
the XVIII century, a stern guardian of the 
patriarchal traditions of the past, the good 
but iron-handed father of a rich peasant 
family, respected and feared by the whole 
village. Apparently the authority of this 
czar and patriarch of the little community 
secluded from the rest of the world can 
be shaken by no catastrophe. And yet, 
catastrophe comes, and it comes from 
within the Tchurayeff family, once more 
from the everlasting conflict between fathers 
and sons, between the old and the new, 
‘between the village and the city. The 
‘tragedy begins with the arrival of Vassiliy, 
Firs’s elder son, from Moscow where his 
father had sent him in order to give him 
a perfect religious education and where he 
has become a skeptically inclined intellect- 





“A picture of English aristocracy that may profitably 
‘be compared to Galsworthy’s best for truth and ob- 


servation.”-—Boston Transcript. 


’ 


Mais in The Daily Graphic. 


MARY 
BORDEN’S 


THREE PILGRIMS 
AND A TINKER 


“Even those who failed to recognize genius in 
Jane—Our Stranger (Miss Borden’s previous 
novel) can scarcely fail to recognize it here. 
‘Quite incidentally, this is the best novel about 
hunting that has ever been written.”—S. P. B. 


ual, Firs’s other son, Vikul, an unsophis« 
ticated Hercules-peasant, marries at the same 
time an educated city girl which makes 
him and her equally unhappy. Under the 
pressure of these new events, of the city 
reaching out through his own sons into 
his realm, Firs looses his commanding réle, 
his authority, and dies or, rather, falls like 
a heavy monument from a pedestal and 
breaks to pieces. 

From the first pages of the book the 
Siberian landscape takes on vivid reality. 
Men like Tchurayeffs live only in Siberia, 
and both these men and that background 
virtually live in the novel. 

In “The Tchurayeffs” the action takes 
place on the eve of the war and revolu- 
tion. Mr. Grebenstchikoff’s second and 
later novel (which he calls a legend) also 
covers the revolutionary period and con- 
tains an interesting picture of Russian chaos 
in Siberia. It is the story of a peasant boy 
with all the latent possibilities of a medi- 
eval legendary Russian hero (sogatyr), who 
grows up to become a bandit of the revolu- 
tionary epoch, and who by his repentance 
and death rises to the level of such a hero. 
This book possesses all the qualities of “The 
Tchurayeffs” and closely resembles it in at- 
mosphere. 

Both these novels, energetic and invigorat- 
ing in spirit and rich in color, should be of 
interest to American readers, 


Vignettes 
CATS, DOGS AND I. Stories from La 


Paix Chez Les Bétes. By COLETTE 
Witty. Translated by Princess Alex- 
andre Gagarine. Holt. 1924. $1.75. 


HIS is a little volume, slight in weight 

and unobtrusive in appearance, but 
possessing great distinction. It is a really 
fine translation from the French of a 
spirited and discerning set of essays—pen 
portraits of animals revealed sharply as 
personalities suffering from intensely human 
emotions. As personalities they thrill and 
compel us because of the author’s under- 
standing of their souls, and the subtlety of 
her art in painting them. The first essay, 
“Poum—the Devil Cat” has the mysterious 
perfume of some wild Eastern spell: 

The tracery of my dance, the magic emblems 
that I scribble in the air, the hieroglyphs of my 
tail, wriggling like a snake cut in two,—what 
do you make of them? You only laugh whea 
I crush, in a last convulsive lunge, the horned 
shadow, the twin demon that I feel palpitating 
end struggling beneath me, and which, if I were 
not sufficiently thorough and determined, might 
grow like a cloud, covering the terrace and the 
meadow and the fields and your fragile home 
with its lowering darkness. 

All the subsequent portraits, be they of 
of greyhound or kitten, squirrel or snake, 
pig or tom-cat, are equally vivid. “Colette” 
seems to know by intuition and experience 
every sordid, humorous, or delightful factor 
in an animal’s existence. Any readers who 
are not animal lovers, will learn and learn. 
To those who are the book may be presented 
as a unique Christmas gift. 





$2.50 


The most talked about book of the year. 
nine years I considered publishing this superb 
work; for over two years I had it in active 
preparation. 
its publication, the greatest of all International 
Literary honors has been conferred on it. 


A List of Books for Christmas 


By Amy LovEMAN 


IMPLE old America of spelling bee 

days must be laughing up its sleeve at 
the modern incarnation of its beloved pas- 
time and the fever of interest it has aroused 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. Even the Subway Sun has solemnly 
taken to adjuring its readers to “do their 
Christmas shopping early” by means of a 
cross word puzzle, the while straphangers 
swaying before its placard, and vainly try- 
ing to balance their newspapers on the 
shoulders nearest, scribble, between lurches, 
cryptic letters into the blocks before them. 
There is no evading the puzzle enthusiast; 
he is abroad in the land, and in every nook 
and corner of it, and since he is legion we 
open our suggestions for volumes for 
Christmas giving with “The Cross Word 
Puzzle Books” I, II, and III (Simon & 
Schuster), to be had either singly (“linked 
sweetness long drawn out”) or boxed in 
goodly store. Here is a gift for the family 
in all gradations, for supplementing the 
volumes for their elders are two for chil- 
dren with their puzzles adjusted to youth- 
ful intelligences and scant vocabularies. 
Yet perhaps we are wrong; we should not 
have suggested these books lest the pernicious 
fascination of the cross word puzzle put an 
end to reading altogether. And there is 
such an amplitude of books to read! Doc- 
tor, lawyer, merchant, chief, there is some- 
thing to meet the taste of each. 

When winter comes to town, which it 
seems at present to have forsaken, and long 
evenings shut in the lawyer, he will find 
his sheltered ease the more welcome for 
such volumes of piquant interest as Charles 
Kingston’s account of “Dramatic Days at 
the Old Bailey” (Stokes); Francis Well- 
man’s “Gentlemen of the Jury” (Macmil- 
lan), with its many stories, incidents and 
anecdotes; William McAdoo’s “When the 
Court Takes a Recess” (Dutton); C. L. 
McCuer Stevens’s “Famous Crimes and 
Criminals” (Duffield), and Edmund Lester 
Pearson’s “Studies in Murder” (Macmil- 
lan). Offset by more weighty reading such 
as Dean Roscoe Pound’s interesting discus- 
sion of “Law and Morals” (University of 
North Carolina Press) or Norman Wilde’s 
“The Ethical Basis of the State” (Prince- 
ton University Press), and enlivened by an 
occasional detective story, the lawyer’s lit- 
erary evenings thus bookishly provided 
should yield him pleasant hours, 


es SF & 


Clergymen, grave and reverend signors 
though they be, doubtless in their hours of 
relaxation plunge into a detective story 
with all the zest of a lawyer. Yet if you 
would do due honor to their cloth select 
for them not only some volume which they 
in common with all cultured gentlemen 
would find of interest but also some book 
especially befitting their professional preoc- 
cupations. Such a volume, for instance, as 
W. J. Perry’s “The Origin of Magic and 
Religion” (Dutton), and, by way of con- 
trast to its points of view, Charles Allen, 





Have you read the great 
Nobel Prize Novel ? 


THE PEASANTS 


By LADISLAS REYMONT 


For 


Now, less than three weeks after 


Everyone is now asking—Who is Reymont? 
What is The Peasants? Get your copy today. 


Any bookseller can supply you ($2.50) or you 
can order direct from the publisher by adding 
10 cents for postage. 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, 730 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Dinsmore’s “Religious Certitude in an 
of Science” (University of North 
lina). Or again, to add a more pers 
narrative, Alfred Loisy’s “My Duel 
the Vatican” (Dutton), a moving chronig 
setting forth the pains and difficulties of j 
Churchman at grips with his loyalties, y, 
another type of book that should pry 
welcome to the minister is represented 
Julius A. Bewer’s “The Literature of ¢ 
Old Testament” (Columbia Univers 
Press); Harry Emerson Fosdick’s 
Modern Use of the Bible” (Macmillay 
and “Best Sermons, 1924” (Harcous 
Brace), “The New Psychology and 
Preached,” by H. Crichton Miller (Seltzer) 
“The Origin and Evolution of Religions 
by E. Washburn Hopkins (Yale Univergi 
Press), and “The Meaning of God in 
man Experience,” by William E. Hocki 
(Yale University Press). 

And now to come to the devotee of {¢ 
theatre. If he would see the persons 
the stage “in their habits as they wer 
send him “Francis Wilson’s Life of 
self” (Houghton Mifflin), Otis Skinne 
“Footlights and Spotlights” (Bobbs-Me 
rill), Charles Hawtrey’s “The Truth 
Last” (Little, Brown), or Constantin Sta 
islavsky’s “My Life in Art” (Lit# 
Brown), all of them full of anecdote, a 
gossip, and swift vignettes of celebrities 
the theatrical world. And lest that wor 
seem unduly glamorous send along “ 
of an Unsuccessful Actor” (Small, May 
nard), and so that the makers of its p' 
may get their just meed of understandiy 
such books as “Conversations on Conte 
porary Drama,” by 
(Macmillan); Walter Prichard 
“The Actor’s Heritage” (Atlantic Mont 
Press); Anton Chekov’s “Letters on ¢ 
Short Story, the Drama, and Other Lite 
Topics” (Minton, Balch). And, by 
of adding a filip to interest in the co 
temporary drama, make a place in yo 
Christmas gift list for Sir James 
“Mary Rose” (Scribners), and B 
Shaw’s “Saint Joan” (Brentano’s). Fin 
if you have among your acquaintance 
one inclined to historical study of 
drama, give him “Comedy and Conscieng 
After the Revolution,” by Joseph Wo 
Krutch (Columbia University Press), 
to the friend who is concerned with the 
velopment of the stage as a social facta 
“The Organized Theatre,” by St. Joh 
Ervine (Macmillan). 

Your true music lover is never weary ¢ 
biography when it casts light on the s 
gles and achievements of musical gen 
And more pregnant biography than that 
Wagner, who startled the world first | 
laughter and then to little short of worship 
would be hard to find. For your music 
friend who does not already possess 
no more welcome bock could appear upd 
the Christmas table than either Ernest Ne 
man’s “Wagner As Man and 
(Knopf), or “My Life: The Autobiography 
of Richard Wagner” (Dodd, Mead), bot 
of which have appeared in new editi 
Or if he have these, send him inste 
Modeste Tchaikovsky’s “The Life of Pete 
Ilich Tchaikovsky” (Dodd, Mead), or 
entirely different type of book—“Intimal 
Letters of James Gibbons Huneker” (Be 
& Liveright), gleanings from the volumino 
correspondence of a musical critic. 
choose a volume of still other kind, such 
Cecil Gray’s “A Survey of Contempo: 
Music” (Oxford), or Wanda Landowskd 
“Music of the Past” (Knopf). 

s+ Fs SF 


For the lover of art who holds allegian9 
to the old there is Professor Rodolfo 
ciani’s “Wanderings Through Ancient ™ 
man Churches” (Houghton Mifflin), a 
further to whet his appetite for the 
George H. Chase’s “Greek and Rom 
Sculpture” (Harvard University Pre# 
“The Decorative Art of Frank Brangwy% 
by Herbert Furst (Dodd, Mead), F. 
Leipnik’s “A History of French Etchi 
(Dodd, Mead), and the new edition 
Joseph Pennell’s ‘Etchers and Etching 
(Macmillan) are all three volumes ® 
should meet the taste for later periods, ' 
the modernist will rejoice in Walter 
“The Masters of Modern Art” (Hulbae 
If you have an architect on your list w 
interest is in life as well as art Lewis M 
ford’s “Sticks and Stones” (Boni & ! 
right) will give him an interesting 
pretation of one in terms of the other, 
for the returned traveler, fresh from 
don with memories still quick eno 
make a portrayal of its features 4 
delight, there is “The Artist’s 4 
(Stokes), a depiction of the city 
eighty contemporary pictures, and for # 

(Continued on Page 362) 
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THEY ARE NEW—AND ALL CENTURY BOOKS 





(A good list to keep for reference. 


By the author of 
“A Vagabond Journey Around the World,” etc. 


GLIMPSES OF JAPAN AND FORMOSA 
By HARRY A. FRANCK 


HE Christian Science Monitor says: “In reality 

a comprehensive and thoughtful study of 
the Japanese. .. There is nothing of the ro- 
mantic in the manner in which Mr. Franck has 
approached his subject. At no time has he 
gone into the raptures so common in descrip- 
tions of Japan and her quaintness... He is 
fundamentally a realist and shows things as 
they are... His book should and probably 
will cause discussion, for on few points does 
Mr. Franck agree with accepted opinions of the 
Japanese.” Illustrated. $3.00. 


WITH LAWRENCE IN ARABIA 
By LOWELL THOMAS 


HE most complete story available of Col. T. E. Lawrence, 

the five-foot-three Oxford youth who became the uncrowned 
king of Arabia, powerfully affected the course of the world war, 
went through adventures as gorgeous as those of Haroun-al- 
Rashid’s times, and then quietly withdrew from public gaze. The 
Chicago Daily News says: “A better travel book that combines 
biography with adventure we have not seen this year.” The 
N. Y. Evening Post says: “For us, the novel of the season that 
grips us as did this tale of little Lawrence and his wild Arabs 
will have, as they say in the vernacular, to go some. .. There 
are in the book splendid photographs of Lawrence. . . and per- 
fectly wonderful pictures of Arabian scenes.” Illustrated. $4.00. 


THE LAND OF JOURNEY’S ENDING 
By MARY AUSTIN 


MASTERPIECE of interpretation, dealing with the Amer- 

ican Southwest—its history, its plant and animal life, its 
people of many varied cultures. The New York Times says: 
“Written out of such knowledge of the region, its characteristics 
and its inhabitants as, possibly, is shared by no other general writer, 
and with an understanding, love and sympathy that tip her pen 
with flame and color.” Illustrated. $4.00. 


STALKING BIG GAME WITH A CAMERA 
IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA 
By MARIUS MAXWELL 


SUMPTUOUS volume reproducing selections from perhaps 

the most remarkable collection of photographs of large- 
sized wild animals in their native haunts ever taken, accompanied 
by a narrative of the author’s adventures in getting them. An 
exhibition of Mr. Maxwell’s collection in a London gallery 
achieved a sensation. The Nation says: ‘‘A thrilling study at close 
range of the hippopotamus, the rhinoceros, the buffalo and the 
zebra. The photographs are among the most brilliant ever taken.’ 
The Chicago Evening Post says: “Mr. Maxwell’s text is as de- 
lightful as his pictures are exceptional.” Quarto. $9.00. 


AROUND THE WORLD IN NEW YORK 
By KONRAD BERCOVICI 

















ant , 
GLIMPSES OF 
JAPAN AND 
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RIENDLY adventures of this famous gypsy of literature in . 


the many foreign quarters of New York City. The N. Y. 
Times says: “A book that has no dusty dryness in its marrow; 
here is the story of nearly all contemporary mankind under one 
roof, so to speak.” Beautifully illustrated. $5.00. 


CHARLES PROTEUS STEINMETZ 
By J. W. HAMMOND 


HIS biography is ‘‘authorized’”’ in the sense that Steinmetz ap- 

proved of its authorship and supplied a great deal of the 
material used while he was alive, and then his family cooperated 
heartily with the author after he was dead. The New York 
World says: “Charles Proteus Steinmetz, perhaps the most sim- 
ple of the great citizens these United States have lured from the 
Continent, was the greatest human paradox of our portion of the 
twentieth century. . . This book tells in a simple winning way 
of the amazing life of one of the world’s finest citizens and ser- 
vants.”” Illustrated. $4.00. 


WHITE SHADOWS !N THE SOUTH SEAS 
By FREDERICK O’BRIEN 
A LOW-PRICED edition, printed from the plates of the $5.00 
twenty years. 


edition, of the most celebrated travel book of the past 
Illustrated. $2.00. 





Sold wherever books are sold.) 


“A great adventure was this’—N. Y. Times 


TO LHASA IN DISGUISE 
By WILLIAM McGOVERN 


HE New York .World says: “A new-born 

classic. The flavor of Burton and Sven 
Hedin is here, the sincere touch of the cour- 
ageous scientist who dared set foot where no 
other man of his race has trod before.’”’ The 
Detroit News says: ‘“‘Not since ‘Beasts, Men and 
Gods’ have we read so absorbing a tale of ad- 
venture.”” Cleveland Plain Dealer: ‘‘One of the 
most fascinating of all books of travel and 
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adventure.”’ Boston Transcript: ‘“‘An adventure WILLIAM M&GOVERN 
so amazing.” Illustrated. $5.00. 
TALES OF THE OLD TIMERS 


By FREDERICK R. BECHDOLT 
Author of “When the West Was Young” 


BOOK of true stories of the cow country. The N. Y. Times 

says: “‘Flesh-and-blood cowboys, Indians, rustlers, Lone Star 
rangers, outlaws, bandits, placer gold seekers move one after 
another across its pages.”” Harry Hansen says in Harper’s Maga- 
zine: “‘Frederick R. Bechdolt’s stories of the old, lawless West 
have long excelled, for me, any imaginative tales of the two-gun 
man school of fiction. .. ‘Tales of the Old Timers’ will keep 
you up all sorts of hours if you ever start reading it.” $2.00. 


WHERE STRANGE GODS CALL 
By HARRY HERVEY 


ENE MARKEY in The Chicago Tribune says: “The spirited 

chronicle of a romantic young man who who goes adven- 
turing all over the East... We have always rather felt that 
it was the people and adventures he wrote about that carried 
Frederick O’Brien (that chaste traveler!) to fame with his ‘White 
Shadows in the South Seas.’ Mr. Hervey has put that same zest 
and charm into the characters that stray across the pages of 
‘Where Strange Gods Call.’’”’ George Gibbs declares in The 
Philadelphia Record: “It is this sentient quality in all of Harry 
Hervey’s work that gives anything he touches a distinction that 
reminds one of Loti, Stevenson or, better still, of Conrad... . 
Nothing in ‘Madame Chrysantheme’ is more sprightly than the 
episode of ‘Madame Branch-of-Love’ and the ‘Pancake Man’ in 
‘Where Strange Gods Call.’” Illustrated. $3.00. 


JOSHUA BARNEY 
By RALPH D. PAINE 


HE true story of one of the most prodigious American adven- 
turers that ever lived. Joshua Barney ought to be as well 
known as John Paul Jones. The Washington Star says: ‘‘Squeeze 
the world ‘thriller’ dry of everything except its power to picture 
the real thrill. Then apply it to the whole of Ralph Paine’s 
story of the historic figure, Joshua Barney.” Illustrated. $4.00. 


COLOMBIA, LAND OF MIRACLES 
By BLAIR NILES 
Author of “Casual Wanderings in Ecuador,” etc. 


T once the gay narrative of the author’s adventures in his- 

tory-soaked old Colombia, a brilliant hint at its rich and 
colorful past and a revelation of the personality of that alluring 
Latin-American land of dramatic contrasts. Illustrated. $3.50. 


HOW TO KEEP WELL 
By A. F. CURRIER, M. D. 


OTHING else of its sort for the lay reader is so complete. 

The author, an orthodox M. D. (Yale and Columbia), de- 
scribes about all the diseases that threaten man; and there are 
full chapters on preventive medicine, sanitation, and hygiene, 
emergency measures, etc., etc. His material is authoritative and 
his style, as The N. Y. Times says, “is admirable in its literary 
quality.” The Brooklyn Eagle says: “We have no hesitation in 
saying this book should be in every family in this age of 
medical fads and fancies.”” A large royal octavo of 702 pages, 
illustrated and supplied with a complete index. $5.00. 


OUR CAPITAL ON THE POTOMAC 
By HELEN NICOLAY 


HE whole story of Washington, the nation’s city, from its first 
days in the woods to its flowering into a world capital dur- 
ing the world war. Illustrated. $5.00. 


THE JOYS AND TRIBULATIONS OF 


AN EDITOR 
By L. FRANK TOOKER 
EMINISCENSES of an editor of The Century Magazine for 
forty years; a glimpse of the currents of modern American 
literature. Illustrated. $4.00. 
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McBRIDE BOOKS 


STRAWS 


and 


Prayer-Books 





that is as profound and stimulat- 
ing as anything he has written. 
$2.50 net 


The House 
of Hate 


By Rita Wellman 


A brilliant novel of life in modern 
Florence, marking the advent of 
an American novelist of distinc- 
tion. $2 net. 


The Enchanted 


Wanderer 
By Nicholai Lyeskov 


A picaresque romance which is one 
of the classics of Russian litera- 

Maxim 
$2.50 net. 


ture. Introduction by 


Gorky. 


Paulus Fy 
By Mullins & Gallegher 


“Related with such sly humor and 
so delectable a sense of mischief 
that one is torn between delight in 
the burlesque of living models and 
pleasures in so excellent a piece of 
pastiche.”—Ernest Boyd in the N. 
Y. Sun. $2 net. 

Squiffer 
By Hal Garrott 


With many illustra- 
tions in color and 
black and white by 
Dugald Walker. 

A merry book for 
young people, by the 
author of Snyther- 
gen. $2.50 net. 





At all bookstores. Postage extra. 


Robert M. McBride & Co. 
Publishers New York 





Smallpox and Vaccination 
By BENJAMIN WHITE 


Combating the essentially selfish 
and lamentably ignorant standpoint 


of those who refuse the protection 


here presents a statement, designed 
for the layman, of the history of 
smallpox and methods for control. 


The author is Director of the Bio- 

logic Laboratories in the Massa- ° 
chusetts Department of Public 

Health and also a Professor in the 

Harvard Medical School. The book 

is the thirteenth volume of the Har- 

vard Health Talks series. 


$1.00 a copy. 


Harvard University Press 
2 Randall Hall 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 





By James Branch Cabell , 
The greatest living romantic writ- 
er tells why men write, in a book 
§ 
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Law and Morals 


Farm Life Abroad 





Robert E. Lee: An Interpretation 


By Woovrow WItson $1.00 


Religious Certitude in an Age of 


Science 
By C. A. Dinsmore $1.50 | 


By Roscoe Pounp $1.50 


3y E. C. Branson 


Scientific Study of Human So- 


$2.00 | 
| 
| 
| 


ciety 
By F. H. Gipptnes $2.00 
Roads to Social Peace 
By E. A. Ross $1.50 


At all bookstores, or from 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH | 
CAROLINA PRESS 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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Carl Sternheim 


By PIERRE LOVING 


F you should ask the younger, the sans- 

culotte dramatists of Germany, what they 

owe to Carl Sternheim, who is now in 
his silverish middle years, they would, one 
hazards, reply together as a junta, and 
warmly enough, that it is to him that they 
are indebted above everything else for a 
due recognition of the value of a dated style. 
By this is merely meant that they wish to 
reflect the age in which they live, its tone, 
its color, its rhythm, its dynamism, for it 
is from these elements that they themselves, 
like Sternheim who only slightly precedes 
them, draw their deepest sustenance. But 
the unconscious or half-conscious dole of 
Sternheim to those who come after and in 
part supersede him is something greater too: 
they have been taught by him to flay the 
apeing conscience of the times. Wedekind 
accomplished something of this sort also, 
and Sternheim is in no small degree the 
worshipful follower of Wedekind. 

One imagines in any case such men 
(taken at random) as Hasenclever, Brecht, 
Goll, Goring, Bronnen admitting without 
a qualm at least this much. One imagines 
moreover that they regard him in the light 
of a trail-blazer, a glittering advance cour- 
ier—glittering like a dark clouded jewel, 
however—of what they themselves in the 
fulness of their gifts hope to become. But 
to us with no high incandescent mirage to 
cut off the far purer distance, because we 
approach him and his work across a gulf 
of objectivity, he is hardly more than a 
sharp disciple of the more pungent Wede- 
kind; and what he has taken from both 
Wedekind and Strindberg stands fairly open 
on the page. Nevertheless it would be 
most unwise and quite unjustifiable to un- 
derrate the debt which almost every writer 
under thirty-five in Germany and Austria 
owes him. Calculable or not, it cannot be 
easily put aside or with impunity erased. 
Somewhere Franz Blei, the German critic 
of Expressionism, has traced in characteris- 
tic opulent fashion the whole new trend to 
Sternheim’s plays—or it may be he did not 
stop short in his level accusation until he 
came to the imposing monument of bitter 
scorn and barbaric vengefulness which 
Sternheim himself is. 

One of the most remarkable elements in 
recent German drama is its temper of 
withering satire. Satire is Sternheim’s rip- 
est gift. It is as it were the birthmark 
by which we may always know him, what- 
ever his wanderings over years and seas of 
change may chance to be. This satire of 
his is omnipresent, however, and it is as 
blasting as the cartoons of George Grosz, 
cartoons which, alas, America will never be 
privileged to see because of their frank 
treatment of certain forbidden aspects of 
life. At bottom that is what Sternheim’s 
satire is: treatment, and criticism pari passu, 
of human life; this brings it home to the 
nerve-ends and only few people can stand 
the enormous strain. Even Germans have 
charged “Die Hose” and “Biirger Schippel” 
with being damnably vulgar and grotesque. 
In a sense they are so. The average (phan- 
tom) reader, if he truthfully analyzed his 
emotions on seeing these plays, would prob- 
ably say that his scalp crawled or his flesh 
smarted or his conscience—having slept se- 
renely the longest of sleeps presumably— 
started to turn like a sluggish earth-colored 
worm prisoned in a slimy furrow of after- 
rain mould. Of course he would be only 
admitting a not too well-known truth, 
namely that conscience is the eternal 
bourgeois in every man. And it is con- 
science, to be exact, that Carl Sternheim 
takes huge delight in prodding and gouging 
with his knobbly blunt stick. 

Why, it may be asked, should Sternheim 
choose conscience? The reason is fairly 
obvious if we don’t scruple to face the 
matter. When, say, you read a book of 
primitive African lore, a book like 
Cendrars’ “L’Anthologie Négre” and find 
that some half-naked savage, owing to the 
omission of a sacrifice to his god or to the 
spirit of his dead enemy, is sadly thinning 
away, the flesh dropping from him in what 
is really a famishment of the soul—call it 
interior anguish if you like—you may put 
it down without much danger of over- 
statement that he is somehow progressing 
very decently along the road of eventual 
philistinism. Well, Sternheim strikes merci- 
lessly at the fat vine of philistinism inside 
all men. (Let us remember that it was 
Heine who invented the word in its present 
connotation). He strikes however hardest 
of all, most vigorously, at the pettifogging 
trivialities of conscience. From this to the 
actual middle-class of his nation is but a 
logical transition. The middle class is there- 
fore his butt. One observes in the end that 
Sternheim is by way of being a humanist, 


a martyr even, but a martyr whose love of 
god is all composed of the yeasty venom 
which his soul brews darkly against the 
devil. He knows quite well that the con- 
science of the dull-spirited small man ridic- 
ulously imagines itself in the hidden places 
of its amour-propre as nothing less than a 
fellow-trencher at the board of kings. The 
illusion is well worth deflating. Re 

Thus it may be seen that Sternheim is a 
first-rate moralist and this is true of him 
even in his most flippant pieces like “Der 
Snob” or “Fairfax.” But when I say that 
he is moral, profoundly so, I do not mean, 
since there is the possibility of confusion 
in the United States today, that he is a 
democrat. Let us at once put him down, 
then, as a moralist who is inveterately un- 
democratic. He prefers to play the aristo- 
crat in life and is therefore cosmopolitan. 
His cosmopolitanism on the other hand is so 
fiercely uncompromising, so proud, that it 
verges very often on pure snobbishness. 
This charge would no doubt leave Stern- 
heim quite cold because he is aware, none 
better, of the elastic meanings of words. 
He manages to lash and hurt precisely be- 
cause he can use the words of his victims 
and twist their ordinary meanings into a 
harsh mockery of themselves. He does the 
same with quite commonplace situations. 
Snobbishness for him may, in consequence, 
take on the form of a fine art capable of 
the most exquisite perfection. In almost 
every one of his plays, from “Der Marquis 
von Arcis” to Biirger Schippel,” he is the 
silent laughter behind the scenes and the 
spoken lines. 

The young men in Germany and Aus- 
tria, as I have already pointed out, owe a 
great deal to Sternheim’s style which is— 
probed to its centre—just one way of look- 
ing at life, a distinctively modern way. 
They have absorbed from him both his 
flexibility and his offending chunky raw- 
ness. The language, however, is beaten— 
beaten, that is, and made flexible thereby— 
and bullied almost, so that it approaches at 
times to the pitch of sheer travesty. In 
this fashion, it will be noted, modelling 
always the speech he deftly uses, he is able 
to keep his characters, as he goes along, 
moving unembarrassedly on the stage. It 
is so, without tormenting them in the in- 
terest of his sly themes, that he gives them 
true human scope. At the same time, by this 
very wilful use of language, he manages 
to steer the pliable mind of the audience. 
In this I believe—because he does not stint 
his resources of speech—he shows himself 
to be a new sort of dramatist in our own 
theatre. Situation there is a-plenty. But 
he keeps us amused or engaged by this 
fashion of wrenching dialogue in his own 
way. Indeed it is a method that has be- 
come nowadays almost traditionary in Ger- 
many. 

One may say with truth that he is an 
anatomist of human nature; but one thing, 
being a gentleman of high blood in the 
literary sense, he will not grant even his 
closest-limned characters; he will not grant, 
that is, that his philistine ever thinks, ever 


* genuinely feels, ever imagines at an odd 


moment what life may be above or with- 
out his foaming beer stein, his crassness in 
love, his cloddish denial of beauty. That, 
too, is how he likes to regard his auditor. 
He broadly caricatures his playgoers be- 
lieving no doubt that, when they laugh at 
his creations, they do not even know what 
they are laughing at themselves. Mass 
stupidity! They do not even know they 
are being victimized by the dramatist. They 
laugh as though at their neighbor’s foibles. 
In truth it is they and their next neigh- 
bor and the next—the whole circular wall 
of bodies and lives and ambitions in the 
theatre—that are being devastatingly jeered 
at and brought low, crushed by the fattish 
laugh which comes indeed out of their own 
loose-lipped mouths. When they return 
home, when they inadvertently start doing 
something that faintly resembles a bit of 
action in the play they just witnessed, when 
they hear out of their own mouths the 
imbecilities of Sternheim’s characters, then 
perhaps they are caught up for a brief in- 
stant by a pointed thought that maybe the 
dramatist was actually mumming them and 
no one else right before their friends and 
intimates. 


—_—_——_— oo 


“6 ROUND ARMS” is by Freifrau 
Bertha von Suttner; it was pub- 


‘lished in English by McClurg and went 


through several editions, but has been for 
some time out of print. Her “When 
Thoughts Will Soar: A Romance of the Im- 
mediate Future,” is published by Houghton 
Mifflin. 








A Helpful Book q 
is a 


Welcome Gift! 


HOW TO 
WORK YOUR WAY 
THROUGH COLLEGE 


Don’t you know some boy or girl 
who would like to know how? 


Thousands of students of limited 
means can earn their way—and 
do not realize it. In this book 


Raymond F. Sullivan 


describes the wonderful oppor- 
tunities today for self-help sty- 
dents in our American higher 
educational institutions, and dis- 
cusses two hundred and fifty 
practical methods of earning 
money while attending college, 


It is based upon the personal experi- 
ence of the author himself, who 
earned every cent of his college ex. 
penses, and upon the actual experi- 
ences of thousands of other self-help 
students in colleges throughout the 
United States. 


Detailed Costs of College Education 
Today—Loans and_ Scholarships— 
Self-Help Opportunities in Profes- 
sional and Technical Schools—How 
Girls Earn Their Way—Social Po- 
sition of Self-Help Students—Fra- 
ternities—Athletics—these are only 
a few of the other important subjects 
covered in this comprehensive and 
thoroughly practical book. 


$2.00 net 


Edward J. Clode, Inc. New York 
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The Ideal Christmas Gift 
How to Be 

Free and Happy! 


Bertrand Russell’s 
Latest Masterpiece 


At all bookstores 75° 
RAND BOOK STORE 


9 E. 15th St. New York City 


— 
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' The first life story of Rome’s 
greatest voluptuary 


by Vivian Crockett 


i 
i 
i 
i 





HE calmly married an- 

other man while her royal 
husband went to the wars— 
she concentrated in herself 
the glamour, the pomp and 
thestrange vices which Rome 
in the purple days of the 
Empire drew to itself from 
the ends of the earth. Vivian 
Crockett’s recreation of her 
life and times is a literary 
tour de force of consummate 
art and understanding. 


A valuable supplement 
contains translations 
from Tacitus, Juvenal 
and Suetonius. Front- 
ispiece. $3.50 


Boni & Liveright, N. Y. 
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The 
Passing 


of 
Charles 


Lanson 
By Louis Tracy 


A murdered multi-mil- 
lionaire. A medieval 
stronghold. A dark 
tower of three mysteri- 
ous deaths. That is the 
setting for a smashing 
new detective story in 
which Louis Tracy 
provides an_ interna- 
tional plot and a series 
of thrills that will en- 
trance you right to the 
last page. 


You'll be glad to get 
acquainted again with 
those two fascinating 
characters, Furneaux 
—“the little ’un of 
Scotland Yard”—and 
his big, clever running- 


mate. 
$2.00 net 





THE 
RAVENSCROFT 
AFFAIR 


From a dual love affair in 
far-off Japan a mighty power 
arises—defeated, yet so re- 
vengeful that its wrath con- 
tinues through another gen- 
eration to penetrate the high- 
est circle of English social 
and political life. A vivid, 
colorful story of thrilling 
adventure and _ romance, 
bringing to light one of the 
most amazing and grotesque 
characters in modern fiction 
—that is what you will get 
in GUY THORNE’S latest 
novel, 


$2.00 net 





Special Books 


selected for their charm 
from the list of 


Edward J. Clode, Inc. 


Publishers New York 



























By Louis Tracy 


“What is the most exciting novel you have ever read? 
* * * T have been thrilled by “The Three Musketeers,’ 
‘Treasurer Island,’ ‘The Adventures of Captain 
Horn’; but the most exciting novel I have ever read 
is ‘The Wings of the Morning,’ by Louis Tracy. 


“Tt opens with a shipwreck, and from the first word in 
the first chapter to the last word on the book’s last 
page, it never lags or sags.” 


William Lyon Phelps—Scribner’s Magazine. 


New Edition, magnificently illustrated 
with Full-page Plates in gorgeous Color 


By Mead Schaeffer 
Price $3.50 


The Handsomest Gift Book of the Ye ear 


FATE AND A MARIONETTE 


By Hanna Rion 

















‘The world is never so dull as you think it is. Mys- 
tery—humor—sentiment, are just around the corner— 
only a step away. Here’s a rare new novel which will 
lift you right out of the dullness of everydayness. 


You’ll meet a dashing hero who’s lost his name, and 
a lovely lass who’s all lure. 

And you'll find an amazing America mystery right in 
the heart of a quaint old English countryside. 

The booksellers tell us that it is going like hot cakes, 
so we’re telling you. 










Give yourself a treat. 
$2.00 net 


| 
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Victor L.Whitechurch 


A detective story that 
starts you in a sleepy 
anchorage, and lands 
you with a half dozen 
respectable suspects to 
choose from, has dis- 
tinction. 


If the reader had been 
the coroner, on the 
strength of the cigar 
band clue he would 
have indicted every- 
body in the book from 
the Dean to the Dock 
Watchman. 


For a fresh, vivid, 
thrilling and _ utterly 
baffling story it shoots 
a new line of sensa- 
tions. Get it, you can’t 
go wrong! 


$2.00 net 















THE 
MUMMY 
MOVES 


A Thrilling New 
Detective Story 


By Mary Gaunt 


will be published on 
JANUARY 2nd 


Don’t miss it! Order a copy 
from your bookseller in ad- 
vance. 


$2.00 net. 
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A List of Books for Christmas 


(Continued from page 358) 


profession for reading? Try him on his 
hobbies. If his relaxation is Mah Jong 
there is Lee Hartman’s “Standardized Mah 
Jong” (Harper’s) to instruct him in the 
fine points of the game, and for him and 
the bridge enthusiast Sam Hellman’s de- 
lightful fooling in “Low Bridge and Punk 
Pungs” (Little, Brown). There are “Tink- 
ering with Tools,” by Henry H. Saylor 
(Little, Brown) for the man who finds 
relief from the cares of business in mechan- 
ical pursuits, and “Economy in Home 
Building,” by Oswald G. Hering (McBride), 
for him who on winter evenings is plan- 
ning the house to be built in the summer; 
“The Wines of France,” by H. Warner Al- 
len (Brentano’s) for the anti-prohibitionist 
who draws a melancholy delight from the 
joys of the past, and Alfred Dunhill’s “The 
Pipe Book” (Macmillan) for all lovers of 
the pipe. And if he be a she there are 
volumes of domestic interest, Georgie Boyn- 
ton Child’s “The Efficient § Kitchen” 
(McBride), Isabel Ely Lord’s “Everybody’s 
Cook Book” (Holt), and Lucy G. Allen’s 
“Table Service” (Little, Brown). And for 
both men and women who have a fondness 
for domestic pets is Colette Willy’s “Cats, 
Dogs and Company” (Holt). The collect- 


or’s passion will find gratification in hand- 
some volumes, one, a new edition of “Colo- 
nial Furniture of New England,” by Irving 
M. Lyon (Houghton Mifflin), another J. 
B. Kerfoot’s “American Pewter” (Hough- 
ton Mifflin), and still another, “Old Glass: 
by N. Hudson 


European and American,” 


Moore (Stokes). 


To the newspaper man, present or grad- 
uate, journalism is always a hobby as well 
as a vocation. The season’s grist of books 
affords plenty of material for the grati- 
fication of his interest in volumes whose 
chronicles will have hardly less, if a differ- 
ent sort of, appeal for the layman than for 
the professional. Joseph Pulitzer, whose 
personality stamped itself upon the news- 
paper world of his day and the memory 
of whose picturesque career still lives in the 
minds of his fellow-workers, has afforded 
a grateful task to the pen of one of his 
staff, Don Seitz, whose “Joseph Pulitzer: 
His Life and His Letters” has just come 
from the press (Simon & Schuster). Henry 
Watterson’s “Marse Henry” (Doran), Mil- 
ton McRae’s “Forty Years of Newspaper- 
dom” (Brentano’s), Richard Hooker’s “The 
Story of an Independent Newspaper: The 
Springfield Republican” (Macmillan); E. 
P. Mitchell’s “Memories of an Editor” 
(Scribners), and L. Frank Tooker’s “The 
Joys and Tribulations of an Editor” (Cen- 
tury), recounting the experiences of a 
magazine editor, will all of them wake 
memories and impressions in the journalist 
reader. From over the ocean come two in- 
teresting volumes of similar kind, St. Loe 
Strachey’s “The River of Life” (Putnam) 
and Clement R. Shorter’s Autobiography 
(Doran). In the “Fugger News Letters,” 
edited by Victor von Klarwill (Putnam) 
the journalist will seize with interest upon 
what was probably the first close approach 
to modern reporting. In these letters writ- 
ten during the second half of the sixteenth 






The Salt Lake City Telegram. 
Sign Posts: 


porary poets. 


Aren’t these Ideal Christmas Gifts ! 
Faith Baldwin's 
Magic and Mary Rose ;,..;....;. 


for it will fit in with the idea of spreading Christmas cheer.”— 


A Bolume of Portry, is Faith Bald- 
win’s first book of poetry which can- 
not help but place her in the foreground of modern contem- 


By the author of “Mavis of Green Hill,’ and “Laurel of Stoney Stream” 
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century by the correspondents of the great 
banking house of Fugger, figure many of 
the outstanding personalities and incidents 
of the time, and the record thus presented is 
one full of fascination for anyone to whom 
history makes appeal. 

If you have a friend whose interest is in 
human conduct and in the passing show and 
to whom giving a novel would be carrying 
coals to Newcastle, bestow upon him when 
Christmas comes one of the many biograph- 
ical records that the recent season has 
brought forth. Biography, indeed, counts 
its votaries among hardly less diversified 
types than fiction. The doleful sceptic, 
seeing in the present-day world tumultuous 
confusion, might draw solace from the 
thought that other ages had their shortcom- 
ings as does his own era. So present him 
with Mary Coate’s “Social Life in Stuart 
England” (Appleton), the delightful new 
two-volume edition of “The Diary of Sam- 
uel Pepys” (Dutton), or “The Letters of 
Madame” (Appleton) and let him take 
cheer. His more optimistic fellow, who re- 
joices in the challenge which the compli- 
cated life of the day offers to his powers, 
will find meat for his mood in such books 
as Jacob Riis’s stimulating “The Making of 
an American” (Macmillan), which has just 
been issued in new edition; in Algernon 
Blackwood’s vivid “Episodes Before Thirty” 
(Dutton), in the chronicle of difficulties 
overcome and a literary career made by the 
young Italian-American Pascal d’Angelo, 
whose “A Son of Italy” (Macmillan) is a 
naively charming record, in A. Conan 
Doyle’s “Memories and Adventures” (Little, 
Brown), and in Jim Tully’s picturesque 
“Beggars of Life” (A. & C. Boni). Your 
Harvard friend will rejoice in “Barrett 
Wendell and His Letters,” edited by M. A. 
De Wolfe Howe (Atlantic Monthly Press), 
and the Rooseveltite in “The Letters of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt to Anna Roosevelt Cowles” 
(Scribners). The Stevensonian will read 
with interest—and perhaps with resentment 
—the two-volume “Robert Louis Stevenson” 
(Little, Brown), in which John A. Steuart 
reveals R. L. S. as anything but a saint, 
and the person of eclectic literary interests 
will welcome Sherwood Anderson’s “A 
Story Teller’s Story” (Huebsch), Maxim 
Gorky’s “Fragments from My Diary” 
(McBride), Oscar W. Firkins’s “William 
Dean Howells” (Harvard University Press), 

Basil de Selincourt’s “Walt Whitman” 
(Small, Maynard), and J. Middleton Mur- 
ry’s “Feodor Dostoevsky” (Small, May- 
nard). There is one group of biographies 
that ought to appeal to all tastes, presenting 
as it does a predominantly psychological in- 
terest. It consists of Gamaliel Bradford’s 
“Bare Souls” (Harpers), ‘Portraits, Real 
and Imaginary” by Ernest Boyd (Doran), 
“Imaginary Lives,” by Marcel Schwob 


HE SHORT STORY’S MUTATIONS 





Including sixteen epoch-making 
examples by 


Petronius Laforgue 
Boccaccio Henry James 
Voltaire James Joyce 
Merimee D. H. Lawrence 
Museet Sherwood Anderson 
Maupassant Paul Morand 
Chekhov and others, 

The English versions of foreign- 


language stories are in all cases 
Miss Newman’s own. 











by FRANCES NEWMAN 


Those who read short stories merely for entertainment, and those who read them as part 
of their training in the art of writing, will find complete 
ssatisfaction in this brilliant and truly unique book. 


Although the rare collection of tales alone 
would justify the volume, the connective text 
wittily expounding a startling theory places Miss 
Newman’s work with the authoritative contribu- 


tions to modern criticism. 


No wonder Mr. Cabell alludes to the “opu- 
(See jacket of book.) 
Price $2.50 


lence” of her gifts. 








BOOKS ABOUT MEN AND LETTERS: 


HINTS FOR READERS OF QUALITY 





“The most significant book of the year.” 


A STORY TELLER’S STORY 
An absorbing autobiography by 
SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


—N. Y. Evening Post 
Second printing, $3.00 





ESSAYS & ADVENTURES OF A 
LABOUR M. P. 
By JOSIAH C. WEDGWOOD 
A gallant figure in peace and war, scion of a noted family, 


re-elected in spite of his party’s defeat, reveals, in this story 
of himself, the typical Englishman. 


Price $3.50 





LEONID 
ANDREYEV 


by Alexander Kaun 


Modern Russian literature and tend- 
encies will acquire new meaning after 
reading this comprehensive study 


YOUR FRIENDS ARE TALKING ABOUT THESE BOOKS 





through “the medium of one of its con- 
spicuous figures. $3.50 


B. W. HUEBSCH, Inc., Publisher 





JAMES JOYCE 


His First Forty Years 
by Herbert Gorman 


The only biography of that unique 
literary pioneer, the author of 
“Ulysses.” $2.00 








ALTGELD 
OF ILLINOIS 
by Waldo R. Browne 


A belated recognition of a Lincoln- 
like figure, hitherto celebrated only by 
the poets (Vachel Lindsay, Masters and 
others), always forerunners of the 
“practical” man. $3.00 


SWI1dOUd SVWLSIMHD XIS SAAI0S LNAWASLLYSACYV SIHL 


30 Irving Place, New York City 
GOOD BOOKS 
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(Boni & Liveright), and “A Book of Chap. 
acters,” by Richard Aldington (Dutton) 
“The Autobiography of John Stuart Mill 
(Columbia University Press), “The 
of Archie Butt,” edited by Lawrence F, Ay 
bott (Doubleday, Page), “The Life and 
Death of Cleopatra,” by Claude Ferval 
(Doubleday, Page), “Supers and Super. 
men,” and “A Gallery,” by Philip Guedalj, 
(Putnam) and “Conflicts with Oblivion» 
by Wilbur Cortez Abbott (Yale University 
Press). 

And now for a gift to a family as, 
whole. What better could there be thay 
“These Eventful Years” (Encyclopaedig 
Britannica Co.), a record of the twep. 
tieth century as seen by some of its makers) 
Here is a work that contains matter of jp. 
terest for every taste, for the politician, the 
historian, the scientist, the business 
the man of letters, the artist, the profes 
sional man. We recommend it heartily to 
any one who would place upon the Chris. 
mas table of a friend books of permanent 
value. 

At last to come to that great number of 
persons whose taste is catholic rather than 
specialized. Why not try giving some of 
them a balanced ration, two or three books 
that in a way would offset and supplement 
one another? That same journalist of whom 
we were talking before might like with his 
volume of editorial recollections D. B. Up. 
dike’s “In the Day’s Work” (Harvard Uni. 
versity Press), a discussion of typography; 
the lawyer perhaps would enjoy Mark 
Twain’s Autobiography (Harpers), the 
business man would perchance find “The 
Common Sense of Money and Investment,” 
by Merryle S. Rukeyser (Simon & Schuster) 
pleasantly offset by W. E. Woodward's 
“Lottery” (Harpers), in which the author's 
disillusionment with business is given ex 
pression in fiction; the enthusiast for the 
past might find it piquant to get a glimpse 
of America as it appears to its present-day 
novelists through such books as Herbert 
Quick’s “The Invisible Woman” (Bobbs- 
Merrill), Marian Spitzer’s “Who Would 
Be Free”? (Boni & Liveright), Charles 
Merz’s “Centerville-U. S. A.” (Century), 
Harvey O’Higgins’s “Julie Cane” (Harp- 
ers), Joseph Anthony’s “The Golden Vil- 
lage” (Bobbs-Merrill), Carl Van Vechten’s 
“The Tattooed Countess” (Knopf), Homer 
Croy’s “R. F. D. No. 3” (Harpers), Glen- 
way Westcott’s “The Apple of the Eye” 
(Dial), or Emanie E. Sachs’s “Talk” 
(Harpers). On the other hand the younger 
generation, scornful as it may be of the 
past, would find its interest if not its ap- 
proval engaged by pictures of bygone days 
such as are presented in Gilbert W. Gabriel’s 
“Brownstone Front” (Century), or in the 
historical novels like Joseph Hergesheimer’s 
“Balisand” (Knopf), William Stearns 
Davis’s “The Beauty of the Purple” (Harp- 
ers), or Mary Johnston’s “Slave Ship” 
(Little, Brown). 

To continue with fiction. Whatever the 
particular fancy of the novel reader may 
be he will in any case want to read the 
works which have been pronounced by the 
critics as worthy of special notice. Such, 
for instance as E. M. Forster’s “A Passage 
to India” (Harcourt, Brace), which has 
been acclaimed with exceeding enthusiasm 
in England and with hardly less praise in 
America; Ladislas St. Reymont’s “The 
Peasants” (Knopf), which has just won the 
Nobel prize; Anne Douglas Sedgwick’s “A 
Little French Girl” (Houghton Mifflin), 
in which a delicate art flowers in a beat- 
tifully wrought story; John Galsworthy's 
“The White Monkey” (Scribners), a book 
which all readers of the “Forsyte Saga” 
will want in order the further to follow 
the fortunes of some of the personalities of 
the latter, and Aldous Huxley’s “Young 
Archimedes” (Doran). Admirers of Ben 
nett, who found in “Riceyman Steps” much 
to elicit admiration, will wish to follow it 
up with his latest work, “Elsie and the 
Child” (Doran) as followers of Compton 
Mackenzie’s parson will want to pursue his 
fortunes further in “The Heavenly Lad 
der.” Space fails—we must resort to mere 
enumeration of other books the novel 

readers will welcome—Hugh Walpole’s 
“The Old Ladies” (Doran), Gilbert Can 
nan’s “The House of Prophecy” (Seltzer); 
Stella Benson’s “Pipers and a Dancer” 
(Macmillan), Ford Madox Ford’s “Some 
Do Not” (Seltzer), William J. Locke's 
“The Coming of Amos” (Dodd, Mead); 
Kathleen Coyle’s “The Widow’s House” 
(Dutton), and “The Boy in the Bush,” by 
D. H. Lawrence and M. L, Skinnet 
(Seltzer). 

If you would catch some serious reader ul- 
awares, and beguile him into unwonted hours 
of excitement, send him some mystery story 
romantic tale, or love story. There is 
plenty to choose from, beginning with John 
Masefield’s “Sard Harker” (Macmillan) 

(Continued on page 368) 
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Announcement 


If You Are One of Those Who 
Believe That of All History 
French History Is the Most Fas- 
cinating, There Are Two Items 
Listed Below Which Should Go 
At Once Into Your Collection. 
They Are THE VEILED EM- 
PRESS By Benjamin A. Morton, 
and THE SECRET OF THE 
COUP D’ETAT, a Collection of 
Notes And Letters Edited By The 
Earl of Kerry. 





One of the events which changed the 
whole course of world history was the 
desertion of Napoleon the Great by his 
former allies, the Turks, during the 
disastrous campaign in Russia. The 
motive which lay behind the cause of 
the great débacle, has never been es 
tablished, but in THE VEILED EM- 
PRESS Mr. Morton sets forth a fas- 
cinating theory—that the mother of 
Mahmoud the Great was none other 
than Aimée Dubuc de Rivery, a cousin 
of the divorced Josephine, who never 
forgave Napoleon’s slight to her cousin’s 


family. Searching among records and 
legends of Martinique, France and 
Turkey, Mr. Morton uncovered facts 


upon which he builds his theory. The 
pretty Aimée, on her way home to Mar- 
tinique from school in France, was kid- 
napped by Mediterranean pirates and 
given to the Dey of Tunis who later 
sent her to the Sultan, by whom she be- 
came the mother of Mahmoud. Through 
him she exerted a power which helped 
to mould the history of Europe. 


se Ss 


THE VEILED EMPRESS is a beau- 
tiful book illustrated in color. It is be- 
ing translated into French by Madame 
Marc Logé and has received the pro 
found attention of French historical 
scholars. The deposed Caliph, a direct 
descendant of Mahmoud, has himself 
taken an interest in the theory and is 
aiding in the discovery of new facts. 
The book sells for $5.00. 


se 


THE SECRET OF THE COUP 
D’ETAT is a romantic collection of 
old and yellowed 
correspondence 
which passed 
among Louis Na- 
poleon, his reputed 
father, The Couni 
de Flahault, his 
half brother, de 
Morny, and half 
dozen other con- 
spirators who 
brought about the 
coup which made 

t Napoleon the Little 
Emperor of the French. These let- 
ters lay forgotten for years among the 
archives of the Earl of Kerry’s family, 
By chance, their immense historical 
value was discovered recently and they 
are now available to all the world. The 
Earl of Kerry has edited them and 
Philip Guedalla has contributed a bril- 
liant foreword. The book is illustrated 
and sells for $3.50. 





st 


Lord Dunsany, whose latest book, THE 
KING OF ELFLAND’S DAUGHT- 
ER, is a fanciful novel in his best vein, 
recently won the annual Irish chess 
tournament. He is as good a chess 
player as he is a aera country 
gentleman and novelist... in short 
one of the few remaining men who up- 
hold the grand tradition in changing 
England and Ireland. $2.00 


For Sale Everywhere 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
2 West 45th Street, New York 


The New Books 


Tle books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 


received. 


Art 


THE LAND OF ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 
By Gapriet Faure. Medici Society. 


JOHN SINGER SARGENT. Compiled by 


NATHANIEL PouseTTE-Dart. Stokes. $1. 
JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER. By Nartu- 
ANIEL PouseTTe-Dart. Stokes. $1. 


Belles Lettres 


ESSAYS ON THE ROMANTIC POETS. By 
Francis GinGericu. Macmillan. 


SoLoMoN 
$2.2 
THE SHORT STORY’S MUTATIONS. By 

Frances NewMan. Huebsch. $2.50. 

IN PRAISE OF ENGLAND. By H. J. 
MassincuaM. Dutton. $3. 

THE LIFE OF SOLITUDE. By Francis 
Perrarcu. Translated by Jacos ZEITLIN. 
Univ. of Illinois. 

CHATEAUBRIAND AT THE CROSSWAYS. 
By Henry Powett Sprinc. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. $2.50. 


RESPONSIBILITY AND CULTURE. By L. 


P. Jacxs. Yale University Press. $1.50. 

IMPRESSIONS AND COMMENTS. By 
Havetock Ettis. Third Series. Houghton 
Mifflin. $3. 


Biography 


JOSEPH PULITZER. By Don C. Serrz. 


Simon & Schuster. $5. 

LINCOLN. By Naruaniet Wricut STEPHEN- 
son. Bobbs-Merriil. 

PASCAL D’ANGELO: SON OF ITALY. Mac- 
millan. $2. 

WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. By Oscar W. 
Firxins. Harvard University Press. $4. 


HENRY THOREAU. By Leon Bazatcetre. 


Translated by VAN Wycx Brooxs. Harcourt, 
Brace. $3. 
FRAGMENTS FROM MY DIARY. By Max- 
1m Gorxy. McBride. $3 net. 
BUSHRANGERS. By Cuartes J. Fincer. 
McBride. $3 net. 


THROUGH THIRTY YEARS. By Henry 
Wicxuam Steep. Doubleday, Page. 2 vols. 


Drana 
PLAYS BY MOLIERE. (The Modern Li- 
brary). Boni & Liveright. 1924. 95 
cents, 


Here is gathered, in a new volume just 
added to Liveright’s excellent Modern Li- 
brary, the fine fruit of the genius of 17th 
Century Paris. Here are “L’Avare,” “Les 
Précieuses Ridicules,” “L’Ecole des Femmes,” 
“Le Misanthrope,” “Tartuffe”? and “Le 
Medecin Malgré Lui.” Waldo Frank writes 
the introduction to the volume. The trans- 
lation is adequate. “In this proud Comedy,” 
says Frank, “the literature of the world can 
place beside Moliére no equal.” 


Economics 


RECENT LABOR PROGRESS. By Rocer 
W. Basson. Revell. 1924. $2. 


“This is the doctor, but he has no inten- 
tion of cutting your head off; in fact he 
likes little boys, and will let them look into 
his medicine chest if they are good.” Such 
in effect is the impression that the timorous 
capitalist will gain of our Secretary of 
Labor, from a reading of Mr. Babson’s re- 
assuring book. 

The book is written very largely and 
quite avowedly as a presentation of the ideas 
and policies of James J. Davis, the present 
head of the Labor Departmert. It pre- 
sents him and the organization behind him 
as the friend not only of Labor, but of the 
employer. Numerous quotations of the 
Commissioner’s own utterances set forth 
his views on such matters as the advantages 
that a high wage level will secure to busi- 
ness in general, on the value of the Gov- 
ernment conciliation experts in settling 
labor controversies and on the advantages 
of the Commissioner’s ideas for handling 
immigration and Americanization. 

In addition to the important chapters on 
conciliation, immigration, standards of liv- 
ing and the handling of the foreign born, 
there are other chapters on the Federal em- 
ployment service, workmen’s and old age 
insurance, shop committees and a number of 


Many of them will be reviewed later. 


other lively subjects. Coming from a 
source as familiar to possessors of means 
as Mr. Babson, the presentation of a friend- 
ly Labor Department must exert a pretty 
strong leverage toward removing misgiv- 
ings. Incidentally, the author’s command 
of statistics has enabled him to produce a 
very clear, readable exposition of labor as 
it stands today. 


THE ECONOMICS OF TAXATION. By 
Harry Gunnison. Brown, Holt. 


F iction 
BIND RAFTERY. By Donn Byrne. 

Century. 1924. $1.25. 

It has now become a critical tradition 
that every review of a new book by Mr. 
Byrne must start by presenting testimony 
Ww hy the book in question does not quite at- 
tain the stature of the author’s “Messer 
Marco Polo.” ‘This attitude not only of- 
fers an easy starting point for critical gyra- 
tions of the “and yet on the other hand” 
school, but, when adorned with a few 
mechanical aphorisms on the decline of the 
romantic novel in general and one or two 
wise allusions to “Gaelic mist.” can always 
be depended upon to fill a column expe- 
ditiously without necessitating any particu- 
lar allusion at all to the individual book 
before the critic. Far be it from us to 
shatter such a praiseworthy and time-saving 
Rule for Reviewers and we shall therefore 
commence (with a certain mild wonder as 
to why the unfortunate Mr. Byrne should 
be condemned to producing exact replicas 
of “Messer Marco Polo” forever) by stat- 
ing that “Blind Raftery” is something else 
again, and getting it over with. 

Nevertheless, in spite of not being ‘“Mess- 
er Marco Polo,” this tale of the blind Irish 
poet and his bride, Hilaria, the Spanish 
woman he took from the Welshman of 
Claregalway, has considerable virtues. It 
has frequent beauty of language; it con- 
tains one glorious curse. If that beauty is 
too often careful; if there is often weak- 
ness in the fibre of the speech, there are cer- 
tain things, such as the account of Dean 
Swift’s rejection of Queen Anne’s matri- 
monial proposals, which make up for much. 
There is light and open air in the story, 
and the smell of the dusty road. There are 
also unhappier things. An_ illustrational 
prettiness is Mr. Byrne’s worst failing, and 
here he has too often yielded to it. The 
romance postures, on occasion, in old clothes 
out of the property-room, and Hilaria is 
merely a noble doll. But we will defend 
to the critical death Mr. Byrne’s inalienable 
right to write of other things than “Messer 
Marco Polo” and in “Blind Raftery” he 
has written what will charm and please a 
considerable audience. And if he has also 
set himself valiantly against a high stand- 
ard, self-created, and failed—the failure is 
neither complete nor necessarily disastrous. 


MOON COUNTRY. By Gtapys E. Joun- 

SON. Penn. 1924. $2. 

The author’s attractive manner, her pos- 
session of that indefinable but always easily 
recognized thing we call style, lift this 
above the level of a mere story of high ad- 
venture, but it has “thrills” enough to sat- 
isfy anyone. There is a hunt for buried 
treasure, a number of murders, with a nice 
background of ancient crimes, and an elabo- 
rately woven network of present complica- 
tions for the hero and the girl to work their 
way through; an ingenious plot, built upon 
2. good foundation and evolved with enough 
novelty of detail to keep it fresh. The un- 
canny, ghostly element is especially well 
done; really creepy. And perhaps the best 
thing in the book is the author’s feeling for 
her background which is no mere stage set- 
ting, but an integral part of the total. It 
is a bit of the California coast, just south 
of San Francisco. 

There are several noteworthy eccentrics 
among the characters: a; very good ancient 
Portuguese witch, a picturesque seaman- 
villain, and an appealingly pathetic old lady 
who is being blackmailed by her servant— 
all these are remarkably well done sketches 
of unusual but never caricatured person- 
alities, folk with a real tang to them. 
Finally, the writer has considerable humor, 
to which, however, she does not give full 
swing in this: it is present, none ‘the less, 
as a warming quality, chiefly in incidental, 
passing phrases and bits of description. If 
this is a first novel it is more than prom- 
ising: indeed, the writer should go far with 
the equipment in evidence here. 

(Continued on next page) 
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RECENT IMPORTATIONS 


The History of the 

Temple, London 
From the institution of the order 
of the Knights of the Temple 
to the close of the Stuart period. 
Compiled from the original rec- 
ords of the two learned and 
honourable legal socities of the 
Temple. $8.00 

By J. Bruce WILLIAMSON 


A new volume in the 
WISDOM OF THE EAST 
Lotuses of the Mahayana 


Edited by Kenneth Saunders, 
Translator and Editor of “The 
Buddhist’s Way of Virtue” in 
the same series. $1.25 


A new volume in the 
THINGS SEEN SERIES 


Things Seen in Brittany 
and Normandy 
By C.iive HoLianp 


Author of “Things Seen in 
Japan.” Illustrated descriptions 


of beauty spots in the two 
duchies. $1.50 
Athos and Its 
Monasteries 


By the late F. W. Hastuck 
Formerly Librarian of the Brit- 
ish School at Athens, An illus- 
trated guide to the curious com- 
munities of this famous plateau 
on which no woman is allowed 
to set her foot. $5.00 


A Dictionary of Modern 

Music and Musicians 
Covering the composers, mu- 
sicians and important musical 
activities since the early eight- 
ies. Under the general editorship 
of A. EAGLerietp-HuLL, aided 
by a corps of qualified assistants, 
$12.00 


Carlyle to the 
French Revolution 
By Davin ALec WILSON 
Continuing the narrative in 
“Carlyle Till Marriage.” Many 
consider this work the outstand- 
ing literary biography of the 
century. Illustrated. 
Each vol. $6.00 


Mary Stuart 
By Fiorence Maccunn 


An exceedingly appealing por- 
trait of the most deeply loved 
and bitterly hated queen in his- 
tory. With ten pean 
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Paston Letters, 2 volumes 
Journal of George Fox 
Livy’s Rome, Vols. 5 and 6 
Swift’s Journal to Stella 
Russian Short Stories 
Speeches of Charles Fox 
Pope’s Poems 

Golden Lion of Granpere 
Roberts’ Western Avernus 
Locke on Civil Government 
Introduction by Professor WILLIAM 
CARPENTER, Princeton University. 









Each volume, 80 cents 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
Publishers, 681 5th Ave., N. ¥. 
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OXFORD BOOKS 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
RELIGION 
By W. B. Seibie Net $4.20 
This is a wise and sober review 
of the subject and of its present 
position by one who can speak 
with authority. 


THE FALKLAND ISLANDS 

By V. F. Boyson Net $5.00 

The first full account of this re- 
mote colony. 


TRAVELS OF CARL 
PHILIPP MORITZ IN 
ENGLAND IN 1782 
By P. E. Matheson Net $1.20 
“Of the many visitors to Eng- 
land from Germany none better 
deserves to be remembered.” 
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‘ THE NEW MUSIC 

‘ By George Dyson Net $2.85 
$ An analysis of the extensions of 
> musical means and the difference 
‘ of musical aims which have 
> given rise to so many schools 
> of opinion, appealing primarily 
: to those who wish to learn more 
» of how and why modern mas- 
‘ ters seek to obtain their effects. 
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THE MARGIN OF MUSIC 

By Edwin Evans Net $1.20 
A collection of essays on criti- 
cism. 


A SURVEY OF 
CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 
By Cecil Gray Net $2.50 
Essays on music of the ninteenth 
century. 


A RUSSIAN SCHOOLBOY 
By Serge Aksakoff Net 80c. 
Recollections of school and col- 
lege published by Aksakoff in 
1856, when he was 64. This is 
the third and last volume of the 
Memoirs. Years of Childhood 
and A Russian Gentleman, by 
the same author, were recently 
published. 
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- JUDY 
By TEMPLE BAILEY 


A story for girls by one ef America’s 
most popular authors. 
$1.75 
The Fenn Publishing Co., Phila. 











The New Books 
Fiction 
(Continued from preceding page) 


THREE PILGRIMS AND A TINKER. 
By Mary Borpen. Knopf. 1924. $2.50. 
There is a dangerous charm about Miss 

Borden’s book which, on the whole, leads 

one to estimate it far more highly than its 

merits justify. It has a certain novelty 
of manner and a certain oblique type of 
portraiture which give the impression that 
it is different and distinctive. Written in 

a style perhaps intentionally verbose and 

flowing and adjectival, it commands at 

times, as in the description of a hunt, splen- 

did breathlessness and vigor. As one reads, 

one feels that here is something quite new, 

something which shakes its head at the 
beaten track—only to realize, suddenly, 
that “Three Pilgrims and a Tinker” fol- 
lows no track at all. So far as its artistry 
goes, it moulds itself about no definite idea 
and becomes at the end no unified whole; to 
escape being trite it has become diffuse. 

One can only infer a principal theme 

through one’s own sense of values. 

Unless we except the children, whose 
health and high spirits make them fresh 
and charming, nobody comes to life in this 
book; but Marian Dawnay, the one im- 
portant character, of whom we have a pur- 
posely indirect rather than direct picture, 
succeeds in compelling us to understand 
what sort of woman she is, and to believe 
in her predicament. Married now to Jim 
Dawney after two widowings, and by her 
three marriages the mother of four chil- 
dren, she is an exquisite wordling: intelli- 
gent, naturally, and charming, and selfish 
as well. Necessity forces her to leave the 
color and variety of life for permanent, 
unchanging existence in the English mid- 
lands, where hunting is the byword and 
the only word. Marian refuses to hunt, 
for by so doing she knows she will sur- 
render to the new mode of life. Instead, 
she drifts away from the inarticulate young 
Englishman whom she loves, and from her 
children and her household, into an affair 
with an impoverished major; and when 
she does take to hunting, it is too late. 

It is the children—the three pilgrims and 
a tinker—who, in the end, with several 
chapters of melodrama, solve the problem. 
By means of the melodrama Marian comes 
to see her responsibilities, and, leaving her 
dangerous age behind her, to settle into a 
new life. Her youth is over, and she 
knows it. As for the three pilgrims and a 
tinker—Jill, Babs, Biddy, and Tim—though 
much of their life is described, they are 
basically mere agents to consummate the 
awakening which comes to Marian. This 
interpretation is, at least, the only way in 
which unity can be ascribed to the book. 
If, out of such diffusion of theme and coun- 
terpoising of charactets, this story is to 
have any importance or poignancy at all, 
then it must be Marian’s story. It must 
be a record of precarious adjustment: of 
a lover of life accepting wifehood, mother- 
hood, the keeping of a fixed home, ad- 
justing herself to middle age with its ter- 
rifying permanence, and leaving youth be- 
hind forever. 


THE TIDE. By Mitprep Cram. Knopf. 

1924. $2.50. 

The merits of “The Tide” are negative; 
they represent Miss Cram’s ability to escape 
or cover up the pitfalls of an unimportant 
and undesirable plot. Choosing poor basic 
and equally poor atmospheric material (in 
the light of its reduced usefulness), she 
has managed skilfully to turn it into a 
better story than it deserves to be. And 
yet, at no moment from the first page to 
the last, is “The Tide” more than a story 
of a woman and two men at superficial 
interplay. 

Lilah Norris is the woman; the men are 
Robert Peabody, whom she marries for 
money, and Major Flagg, with whom, 
though he has very little money, she runs 
away because she is drawn to him. After 
they are in Italy a few months, Flagg dies, 
and Lilah finds herself penniless; and hav- 
ing turned her back on Roberts, who, when 
he met her in Paris to discuss a divorce, 
begged her to return to him, she struggles 
for a living in New York. 


Lilah is represented as a complete egoist, 
having charm and beauty to attain her ends, 
and, as a successful egoist must have, in- 
telligence. What she actually seems to be 


is a shallow materialist; a weakling, until, 
with a sudden spurt of strong-willed in- 
dividualism, she works rather than return 
to Peabody. Her utter lack of feeling for 
him is perhaps the o-~- clear-cut thine in 


the book, so far as the emotions of the 
characters are concerned. It is better in 
other ways: glimpses of a fashionable, 
liberated society are very clear; the style, 
showing the influence of Hergesheimer, is 
often more than adequate. If the char- 
acters are weak, the plot is commendable for 
refusing to be lured into the culs-de-sac 
of the triangle story, and for going brave- 
ly “through the wheat” of sempiternal com- 
plications, 


THE HAIRPIN DUCHESS. By ALICE 
Woops, Duffield. $1.50. 


This is the story of a young American 
woman’s effort to orient herself in a social 
class superior to that into which she was 
born. “Gold Elsie” (the “duchess”) is aware 
of her own “breaks,” though she does not 
know how to avoid them. She suffers over 
them: we have her own word for it. She 
longs for a “woman-friend” and cries furi- 
ously in a restaurant because her Paris- 
American young men introduce her to dis- 
reputable French girls instead of to their 
“mothers and sisters.” 

We agree with Elsie that this was out- 
rageous: so outrageous indeed that we doubt 
whether those rather nice boys (one of 
whom knew her in her home town) really 
did it. 

We object strongly, also, to the killing- 
off of Nelson—as causeless and futile a 
literary death as we have ever witnessed. 

How Elsie finally secured a “woman- 
friend” and prepared for the prophesied 
straightening-out of her matrimonial tan- 
gle may, however, provide an hour’s mild 
entertainment for readers who don’t want 
their cleverness too clever, their sophistica- 
tion too alarming, or their pathos and tra- 
gedy too moving. 


CREEPING JENNY AND OTHER STOR- 
IES. By Kate Doucias WIGGIN. 
Houghton Mifflin. 1924. $1.75. 


In reading these four long short stories 
of Kate Douglas Wiggin’s one must settle 
definitely into a mood of sentimental ro- 
mance, ready with a contemporaneous tear 
and smile. That done, they will be accepted 
and enjoyed, especially as they are well 
spiced with humor. ‘Too obviously so some- 
times, and then the interest flags; but again 
it is all in Mrs. Wiggin’s best style of 
sprightly narrative. Always her New Eng- 
land scenes come vividly to the eye, while 
her village folk talk their gossipy way 
through the cheerful pages. Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm reappears in one of the 
stories and in her quaint way dispenses 
cheer where it is most needed. 

THE GREEN RAY. By Vance TuHomp- 

SON. Bobbs-Merrill. 1924. $2.00. 


The destiny of mystery stories is to be 
read to the end, or thrown into the waste 
basket at the half way point. Vance Thomp- 
son’s latest contribution is of the former 
sort. To begin it is to finish it, if possible 
without doing anything else. He accom- 
lishes this magnetism by employing the 
technique of the short story. The narra- 
tive is welded into one piece which cannot 
easily be cut up and taken a bit at a time. 
The action rises swiftly and uninterruptedly 
to the climax, makes a sweeping gesture 
and subsides, The other materials suffer 
somewhat from this concentration on swift- 
ness of movement and dramatic effect, and 
the characters are hardly more than conven- 
tions and the ideational basis remains in 
the background. But the book is handled 
with a good sense for dramatic values. 


LITTLE NOVELS OF NOWADAYS. By 
PuiLip Gress. Doran. 1924. $2.50. 


These little novels are really short stories 
of considerable length. All but two con- 
cern themsglves with the World War or the 
years immediately following that debacle 
of civilization. Throughout shines a fine 
passion for peace, ardent, mellow, pleading. 
And unflinchingly the tales foretell débacles 
yet more horrible, unless hate and distrust 
leave the hearts of men. Mr, Gibbs has 
seen and he understands, 

There is no glamour of war, no flashing 
of decorations after the manner of Kip- 
ling though Mr. Gibbs had his chance to 
do that sort of thing. There are vivid, 
chromatic splashes, living pictures of the 
region around the Porte, Paris, Germany, 
the Ruhr, Russia. Tastes, sounds, smells 
are there, in the words of a man of subtle 
sensibilities, But not a sign of flummery. 
Much irony and a great amount of pity. 
Perhaps Philip Gibbs is, sometimes, a lit- 
tle too much the gentleman. But this very 
gentleness enriches the tone of sorrow and 
despair. 

There are long paragraphs of pure, if 
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War and Revolution 


and Germany’s gradual transi- 
tion from this chaotic state has 
been the subject of Professor 
Kraus’s observations. Formerly 
expert in the German Foreign 
Office during the making of the 
Versailles Treaty, Dr. Kraus 
possesses direct personal knowl- 
edge of Germany’s problems, 
He discusses the present situa- 
tion—political parties, repara- 
tions, the Treaty of Versailles, 
the League—from the German 
point of view, in Germany in 
Transition. By Herbert Kraus, 
$2.00; postpaid, $2.10. 
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Counterplot 


and plot in Eastern lands com- 
plicate any discussion of occi- 
dent and orient. Sir Valentine 
Chirol, through the British For- 
eign Office, has been in contact 
with these regions for fifty 
years, and has consequently had 
an unusual opportunity to watch 
at close quarters the revolt of the 
Orient. The Occident and the 
Orient. By Sir Valentine Chirol, 
$2.00; postpaid, $2.10. 
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DEAR 
PRETENDER 


By Alice Ross Colver 


A charming love story, 
delightful in its whole 
someness and simplicity. 


Price $2.00—At All Beokstores 
The Penn Publishing Co., Phila. 











NAVARRE SOCIETY 


Unexpurgated Limited Editions 


Apuleius; Casanova; Cervantes; Decam- 
eron; Heptameron; Montaigne; Rabelais; 
Royal Mistresses and Lovers; Ten Pleas- 
ures of Marriage; Harriette Wilson's 
Memoirs. All of above are beautifully 
illustrated and bound in handsome buck- 
ram. 


Catalogue Sent on Request 


C. GERHARDT 


25 West 42 Srezet, New Yore 














BOOKS Are Ideal Gifts 
An EDGAR WALLACE 
mystery story 


Diana of 
Kara-Kara 


for the friend who likes 
mystery stories. 
Net 








$2.00 rE TTT Ts 


AND COMPANY - BOSTON 














O you need a writing or re- 
search secretary? I have a wide 
acquaintance with English, French 
and American literature, two univer- 
sity degrees, and experience in re- 
search. Inquire Advertising Dept. 
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did, journalese. But then it is not 

yange that a journalist should sometimes 

journalese. Only, now and again, 

is quality does seem to obtrude itself be- 

the picture and the emotions of the 

r. These are beautiful and solid sto- 
es, nevertheless, 


g@MI-ATTACHED. By ANNE ParrisH. 
Doran. 1924. $2. 

. This entertaining light novel is not upon 

2 with Anne Parrish’s earlier “A Pocket- 
\ fal of Poses.” The trail of the Woman’s- 
| 

















magazine serial is across the development 
of the story. Light, bright, neat, thor- 
> has qghly readable, this is an ephemeral novel 


essor ‘ of surface. It avoids any real unpleasant- 
nerly nes. It remains content with superficiali- 
reign ‘ ties. It does not actually explore the human 
f the Bart. ’ : 

* ‘ Yet how charmingly tinted are some of 
; rn N jts surfaces, and how amusing such descrip- 
owl @ tions as that of “A Party in a Parlour—,” 
lems, \ and “Genteel Ladies, always Genteel.” 
itua- There is a spice of wittily malicious char- 
ara- IN gcterization in the book that makes it par- 
Iles, ticularly pleasant. And Sylvia is so ex- 
man qisitely ghastly; so perfectly a certain 
) im ‘ ot 

oa Anne Parrish can satirize with extreme 


deftness, but here she has wreathed her 
' rapier with paper roses. Artificial flowers 
quite often obscure her greatest gift from 
" the gods. Her danger is a facility for 

pretty-prettiness, for the kind of writing 
that runs along so perfectly with magazine 
fashion pages and Kiddie Kut-Outs. God 
ine save the mark! We do not mean to imply 
! that Anne Parrish’s keenness of observation 
om ‘ is not decidedly a cut above the average 


om- fA} 
rci- 


act fiction that appears in the women’s maga- 
fty l\ zines, but only to convey what is, perhaps, 
ad ff an impertinent warning. 

tch . And it is not that we desire to see this 


he diverting writer turn to the dreary abnor- 
malties that frequently pass for “realism” 
ot Wh today. There are too few coruscating light 

it novels as it is! But the author of “Semi- 
Attached” coruscates under too thick a cloud 
‘ of roses—change the “r”? to a “p” and this 
isoften true of Stella Benson. Or, to adopt 
yet a third metaphor, Anne Parrish has 
brilliant gifts—but a little tarnish has come 
upon the silver. Hence, more power to her 


elbow ! 


the Wy 


a . 23 STORIES BY 23 AUTHORS. Edited 
by C. A. Dawson-Scotr and ERNEST 


— Ruys. Appleton. 1924. $2.50. 
ith This is the successor of the editors’ “31 
| Stories,” but entries have been limited to 
ge “tales of terror,” and terror has seemingly 
ng not been over abundant, for many of the 
stories in the collection are far from fright- 
ening. But that is just as well: it gives the 
book more variety than there might have 
Y; been had a foot rule been used to measure 
le- the terror in every tale included. It is a 
y. good collection, but one serious fault is 
apparent. Edith Wharton is represented 
; by a story of an old chateau and a mad 


woman and her ghostly dogs, from which 
We assume that not only English authors 
have been considered; but she is the only 
American, That does not seem quite fair. 
Where have the editors’ eyes been roaming, 
that they did not see “The Yellow Cat,” 
by Wilbur Daniel Steele, one of the weirdest 
and most terrible of American short stories 


> since “The Murders in the Rue Morgue?” 
5; And the stories of Vincent Starrett, quaint 
e- rummager in morgues and cemeteries, where 
” are they? 

y . 

.. The locale of the stories wanders from 


China to the South Seas to the Balkans 
to France to England, and around about. 
The manner of telling, naturally, is quite 
as varied; and we may be thankful that 

only a few of them are stories within stor- 
a les, for that manner of relation almost al- 

ways makes for an artificial thing, stilted 
and unconvincing. Cutliffe Hyne, T. F. 
Powys Agernon Blackwood, John Masefield 
Walter de la Mare, and W. B. Yeats are 
among the authors represented. 





DAVID BLAIZE OF KING’S. 
BENsoN. Doran. 1924. $2. 
The opportunity that Mr. Benson has 
given American readers to compare the 
typical undergraduate jargon of the Eng- 
lish student at Cambridge with that of the 
undergraduate of American colleges should 
not go unheeded. Conflicting conclusions 
—y be drawn from the hectic career of 
David Blaize of King’s, but few readers 
can deny the author’s realistic interpretation 
a of the English undergraduate’s manner of 
speech and living. 

So realistic, indeed, that to the American 
Teader it would seem strange and incom- 
Prehensible, The nonsensical humor, yarns, 
and tricks that David plays on his friends, 
as leader of the “Great Rag,” and a promi- 
Rent athlete, differ only in form with the 
ts and less affected manners of a typical 


By E. F. 






















American undergraduate. Both are looking 
for manners and methods of giving vent 
to youthful exuberance, and both find dif- 
ferent methods according to their respective 
environments. _ 

The English student finds his outlet in 
practical joking; concocting witty epigrams 
that reveal apparently intimate acquaintan- 
ship with obscure masters of literature; and 
in lashing his opponent with verbose quips 
and stings, accompanied with a palliating 
laugh. In sports he is grim and determined 
with an eye to cleverness and dexterity of 
a sort calculated to make his individuality 
more clear to the casual observer. Thus 
has Mr. Benson painted David Blaize of 
King’s for the gaze of Americar readers, 
who, after reading “The Plastic Age,” re- 
lapse into silent conjecture. 


SAGAS OF THE SEAS. Edited by JosEPH 
Lewis FRENCH. Dial Press. 1924. $2.75- 
GREAT DETECTIVE STORIES. Vol. I. 
Edited by JoseENH Lewis Frencu. Dial 

Press. 1924. $1.75. 

Joseph Lewis French has of late years 
prepared many anthologies of all descrip- 
tions. In these volumes he has first col- 
lected certain American Sea Tales, a volume 
in which the American boy should find much 
pleasure. James B. Connolly writes a pref- 
ace to it and thanks Mr. French for pre- 
senting the sea in this volume with its many 
stretches of rough water as well as of 
smooth. Mr. Connolly is also thoroughly 
in sympathy with Mr. French’s presenting 
only American writers, as he contends that 
“this nation of ours has produced more vig- 
orous literature of the sea than any other 
nation whatever.” French begins by in- 
cluding Governor William Bradford’s “The 
Voyage of the Mayflower,” and John Paul 
Jones’s own account of the Bon Homme! 
Richard. ‘Thence his selections run through 
Cooper, Dana, Willis J. Abbott, Poe, Cobb, 
Melville and Connolly himself. The book 
is delightfully illustrated with pseudo-wood- 
cuts, and its end papers bear a charming 
Seventeenth Century map of America “with 
those known parts in that unknowne 
worlde.” 

The second volume of Mr. French’s De- 
tective Series (whose first volume has al- 
ready received notice in these columns) be- 
longs in the Dial Detective Library, the 
idea of which has been praised by Anna 
Katharine Green and Arthur B. Reeve. This 
second volume. contains a condensed version 
of three masterpieces: “Bleak House,” by 
Charles Dickens, “The Moonstone,” by 
Wilkie Collins, and “File No. 113,” by 
Gaboriau. The detective motive of Dick- 
ens’s great work is here stripped of all ex- 
traneous detail, so is that of “The Moon- 
stone:” “File No. 13” is less abridged. We 
ourselves are greatly pleased with the Dial 
Detective Library and also with Mr. 
French’s continued anthological excursions. 
He exercises discrimination and intelligence. 

j 
YOUTH WINS. By Murer Hine. 

Dodd, Mead. 1924. $2.00. 

A few months ago this book would have 
been classed as hammock reading; now that 
winter is upon us, subway fiction may well 
be substituted for the familiar warm 
weather phrase. “Youth Wins” is light, 
very light fiction. Judged by its own stand- 
ards, it is adroit and entertaining. It is 
decidedly superior to “The Spell of Sirius,” 
which was published last year, if only be- 
cause it makes no attempt to dive into in- 
tellectual or emotional depths. The narra- 
tive is deftly constructed and graceful in 
its artificiality. Best of all, there is humor 
in the book—quiet, polite, kindly humor, 
that is embodied in the drawing of at least 
one character as well as in numerous in- 
cidental observations. 

The theme of the story is the jealousy 
of mother love, here morbidly grown to a 
mania. Old Mrs. Verney, with her Dresden 
china appearance and her distorted, cruel 
mind is a picturesque puppet. Her daughter 
gives the reader nothing but an impression 
of languor, which the author, despite sev- 
eral attempts, is never able to dissipate. 
The hero is conventional; he has to be. But 
there is also present Mrs. Bickersteth, a de- 
lightful English matron, who through her 
sentimental interest in romance becomes 
deeply involved in the lovers’ story. Her 
lack of guile, her sincerity and agitated 
loyalty are natural and charming. She 
arouses affection by her innocence—there is 
no other word for it—which closely ap- 
proaches the ludicrous only to redeem it- 
self by its unconscious dignity. In Mrs. 
Bickersteth and Piper, her faithful, typical 
maid, the author has created two people 
very near to actuality. 

The story progresses through intrigue and 
more or less surprising encounters with just 
the tight mixture of breathlessness and 
leisure. There is, too, a clever play of 

(Continued on next page) 








BLUE TIGER 


By HARRY R. CALDWELL 


Scientist—Traveler—Missionary 
Hunter of Big Game 















Tales of hunt- Si 
ing tigers, 

wapiti, boar, 
and other big 
game, and of 
life among 
Chinese 
bandits. 


Member of 
Roy Chapman 
Andrews’ 
Expedition to 
Gobi Desert, 
which found , 
the dinosaur 
eggs. 












“It is a question whether one learns more 
about China, about Chinese politics, about big 
game in China or about the thinking and work of an 
intensely interesting class of workers.” —Minneapolis Daily Star. 


ILLUSTRATED. 









NET, $2. POSTPAID 
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re VALLEY 


Colorful, vivid and gripping is this 
masterly tale of adventure, weird 
mystery and love in the great fur 
region about Hudsons Bay in 
Canada. 


« VOICES 


by George Marsh 


Author of “The Whelps of 
the Wolf” 


At All Bookstores, $2.00 


The Penn Publishing 
Company Philadelphia 

















THEATRE DISTRICT BOOK SHOP 


and 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY - 


1650 Broadway (51st St. entrance), New York City 


FIRST ANNIVERSARY SALE 
NOV. 25th TO DEC. 25th 


10, 20 and 30 Per Cent Discount Sale 
CURRENT BOOKS, OLD AND RARE BOOKS 


Exhibition for a limited period of old playbills, pictures and books from Hildebrand’s 
collection of the Famous Theatrical Hall of Fame 








Peacock 
Feathers 


All the qualities that 
have made Temple 
Bailey’s books loved 
and read by thousands, 
are in this new novel. 
It is her strongest and 
most fascinating story; 
the record of a love 
that will not be over- 
come by pride. 


The Penn Publishing 
Company Philadelphia 
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SHOR i | The New Books 


STORIES 
fo Ff 


there is no sin that blooms 
from Innocence— 


innocent 
Desires 


by E. L. Grant Watson 


A group of wonderfully well 
told stories in every one of 
which, in some poignant new 
human situation, innocence 
in sin is revealed. $2.00 


by Konrad Bercoviol 


Everyone of the stories in this 
volume was awarded three- 


J. O’Brien in his annual sum- 
mary. “Told with the vivid- 
ness of Maupassant. yo 
might have been written by 
Chekhov himself.” N.Y. Sun. 
“The rugged, dramatic health- 
iness of the plots should prove 
a refreshing experience for 
even the most blase and 
sophisticated reader.” N. Y. 

orld. $2.00 


The Street 
of the Eve 


by Geraid Builett 


“ British critics make no mis- 
take in ranking his work with 
that of Katherine Mansfield. 
Mr. Bullett can be as genu- 
inely horrible as Ambrose 
Bierce.” The N. Y. Evening 
Post. > best book of short 
stories of the year is Gerald 
Bulletr's THE STREET OF 
THE EYE.” San Francisco 

$2.00 


Chronicle. 
by Elizaboth Bowen 

“ENCOUNTERS vindicates ° 
the short story as an art form. 
Miss Bowen has taken her 
place among the short story 
2 writers of the world.” The 
N. Y. Evening Post. $2.00 


Bonl & Liveright, N. Y. « 

















































BOOKS Are Ideal Gifts 





The Best 
Continental 
Short Stories 

of 1924 


Edited by RICHARD 
EATON, contains 30 stor- 
ies by leading Continental 
authors. 


2.50 OPTI Ty Net 
| ANDO COMPANY - BOSTON 


HARRY ALLEN rae i 
d S 


” 











Professor of Philosophy, City College of 
New York 


“PHILOSOPHY IN PRESENT 
DAY LIFE” 


COMMUNITY CHURCH AUDITORIUM 
Park Avenue and 34th Street 
SIX LECTURES 
Thursday Evenings, Dec. 11, 18, Jan. 8, 15, 22, 
29, at 8:15 
Course Ticket, $3.50, can be secured at the 


office of the Community Church, 12 Park 
Avenue. Single Admission, 85c. 





(Continued from preceding page) 


“modern” ideas upon the background of 
tradition. The most obvious impediment to 
the book’s popular appeal is its author’s evi- 
dent and commendable detachment. 


Juvenile 
PEGGY’S PLAYHOUSES. By Ciara W. 
Hunt. Houghton Mifflin. 1924. $1.75. 


A nine-year-old Peggy on a vacation is 
the central figure of this pleasant, though 
not enthralling story. Her visit to her 
great-aunt’s and her trip to an island camp 
supply contrasts. She visits the White 
Mountains. Children, especially normal lit- 
tle girl readers, love homely detail, and 
this story supplies it gracefully, with mild 


incidents wearing a certain charm. ‘Tribute , 


should be paid to the illustrations of Gustaf 
Tenggren, which are superior in every 
way to the average illustrations for_chil- 
dren’s books. His cover illustration, in 
colors, is particularly charming. 


TELL ’EM AGAIN TALES. By Mar- 
GUERITE Day. Illustrated by M. 
GLACKENS. Duffield. 1924. $2. 


Judging by the response the reviewer got 
from reading these rhyming stories to a 
child of five, the title is quite an appro- 
priate one. Pussy Cat, Teddy Bear, Grand- 
father’s Clock, the Naughty Little Pekes 
and other inhabitants of the small child’s 
world are presented with a touch of humor. 
The illustrations by Mr. Glackens only 
serve to heighten the attractiveness of this 
volume, for they seem to interpret each 
jingle accurately. “Tell ’Em Again” was 
just what the child said when the last page 
was turned. 
CROSS WORD PUZZLE BOOK FOR 

YOUNG FOLKS. By Rosetta C. GoLp- 


SMITH and SyLviA WEIL. Simon & 
Schuster. 1924. 
The Cross Word Puzzle has even in- 


vaded the nursery! The publishers of the 
volumes that have a larger adult sale than 
any other books on the market have now 
consolidated their gains by aiming at a still 
younger audience. The Cross Word Puzzle 
idea is here presented, so to speak, in words 
of one syllable, the puzzles are very simple, 
the patterns pictorially decorated, with 
windmills, canoes, bird-cages, etc., the text 
thick and black and with comparatively no 
far-fetched definitions. It remains to be 
seen whether the C. W. P. will prove as 
popular with the young as with their par- 
ents. 


THE SHELDON SIX: SUSAN. By Grace 

M. REMIcK. Penn. 1924. 

This is number four in the series of 
chronicles of the Sheldon family, which the 
paternal Sheldon had “likened to an auto- 
mobile,” calling it the “Sheldon Six,” and 
assigning various parts to the children. This 
is the story of how Susan, aged fourteen 
at the opening of the chapter, gained the 
right to be called the “shock absorber.” It 
was a strenuous business, and pretty nearly 
finished her, but she is of the true heroine- 
making stuff and, of course, comes out 
happily. It is the sort of plot which it is 
not fair to betray: a well built and elabo- 
rately developed narrative of the attainment 
of “standards” of conduct and of self sac- 
rifice—not, however, too much moralized, 
and not oversentimental. The children are 
well understood, even if they do conform 
pretty closely to the established rules for 
such stories. 


Miscellaneous 


TWENTY POINT MAH JONG. By R. F. 
Foster. Dodd, Mead. $1.50. 


THE WEEK-END BOOK. Dial. $2. 
STUDIES IN FREEMASONRY. By John L. 


SANFoRD. 


THE OLO-WORLD HOUSE. By Herpeart 
Cescinsxy. Macmillan. 2 vols. 

THE SALT WATER ANGLER. By Leonarp 
Hutt. Appleton. 

OLD GLASS. By N. Hupson Moors. Stokes. 
$10. 


WALKER’S RHYMING DICTIONARY OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Revised by 
J. Lonomuir. Dutton. $3.50. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MED- 
ICAL SOCIAL WORK. By Enna C. Henry. 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: Edwards, 














Jackets of Books, Packets of Books; 
Publishing’s Kitchen has too many cooks; 
How shall I judge all the books and divide them, 
How under Heaven know what is inside them? 
Clacket of Presses, Racket of Presses, 
Volumes emerge in kaleidoscope dresses, 
Volumes and volumes before you can think, 
Binding and paper and oceans of ink! 

So I had pity, really had pity; 
I send you for Christmas the brilliant and witty 
One Reader’s Comrade whose dicta endure,— 

Now in this latter day known as 

The Saturday Review of Lit-er-a-ture! 


Kor Christmas— 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


OU cannot send THE SATURDAY REVIEW to any sort of 
a body but for the lover and reader of good books—for those of 


your friends whose intellectual bent is perhaps the well-spring 


of your mutual friendships—we suggest a year’s subscription to THE 


SATURDAY REVIEW of Literature. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW Christmas Card will wish 
them especial cheer for the day. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW itself will assure for them a 


full measure of good cheer the year round. 


Sperial Christmas Rates 


1 Subscription ....... $3.00 

2 Subscriptions ..... 5.50 7 

3 Subscriptions ...... 7.50 Conedinn Postage ag 

Additional Subscriptions Foreign Postage $1.00 
— rey eee 2.50 each 








We will send, in a separate envelope to ar- 
rive on Christmas day, an attractive gift card 
to each of the friends for whom you enter sub- 


Gift Cards 
scriptions. If you prefer to fill out and mail 


the cards yourself, we shall be glad to send them to you. 








It is not necessary to make payment now—we will send you a bill 
on January Ist 


? 











ar Val 4) 4) 4) 4) 4)4)4) 4) 4) a) ay 


The Saturday Review 
236 E. 39th St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Send THE SATURDAY REVIEW for 
with my compliments 


to NAME 
Street 
City ° 
to NAME 
Street 


one year 


ove ee eee eee eee eere ee eeeeeseeeeeneeeeeeesneeeee 


to NAME 


O Send me a bill on Jan. 1st. 
[) I enclose $ in full payment. 
CJ Enter (Renew) my subscription for one year. 
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THE LITERATURE OF 

THE OLD TESTAMENT 

IN ITS HISTORICAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


By Julius A. Bewer 


H A book of deep interest to every Bible 
iH student. The results of modern critical 
javestigations of the books of the Old 
Testament are woven together into a vivid 
connected story. Scholarship, clarity and 
jiterary charm are combined to achieve 
poth excellence and popularity. Send for 
reviewers’ Opinions. $3.00 





| AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


JOHN STUART MILL 


Published for the first time without al- 
terations or omissions from the original 
manuscript in_the possession of Columbia 
University. This classic, which gives an 
insight into the development and thought 
of the nineteenth century more clearly than 

rhaps any other single volume, has been 
out of print for several years. Send for 
circular. $2.50 


THOMAS CHANDLER 
HALIBURTON “Sam Slick” 


By V. L. O. Chittick 


Judge Haliburton, most famous British 
colonial man of letters, is called “the father 
of American humor.” This definitive biog- 
raphy contains extensive quotations from 
Haliburton’s works and an inside story of 
the struggle for constitutional liberty in 
pre-federation Canada. Just off the press. 

$4.00 








COPY 1924 


The first annual book of the Writers’ 
Club of Columbia University, contains 
short stories, essays, poems and one-act 
plays written as classroom work and pub- 
ished in national magazines or given pro- 
fessional stage presentation. Pleasing to 
a variety of literary tastes. $1.75 





COLUMBIA VERSE 
Edited by Cargill Sprietsma 
Regular edition, $1.90. 
Autographed edition, $3.50. 
An anthology of verse published in un- 
dergraduate magazines of Columbia Uni- 


versity from 1897 to 1924. A gift book 
for a college friend. 


COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Columbia University, New York 
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THE 


AMPSHIRE 
BOOKSHOP 


NORTHAMPTON, MAGS. 









Happiness is not a 
matter of events; it de- 
pends on the 


TIDES OF THE 
MIND” 


—aAlice Meynell 
Send for our 
Christmas Catalog 














THE CHANNEL 
BOOKSHOP 


A bookshop where your owm tastes 
are sympathetically followed. 


You may buy books or rent them. 
Come in person or order by mail or 
telephone. Christmas cards, too, for 
those who want “something different.” 
At 279 Park Avenue, between 47th 
and 48th Streets, New York City. 
Telephone Murray Hill 4864. 






























Fine Bindings 


Finest equipped bindery in 
America, specializing in rebind- 
ing and repairing books for 
Private libraries. ases for rare 


Represen- 
tative will call. Telephone 
Columbus 32165. 
JAMES MACDONALD CO. 
33 WEST 60th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 














YIIM 


The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by May LamMBerton BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should 
be addressed to Mrs. Becxer, c/o The Saturday Review. 








A BALANCED RATION FOR 
WEEK-END READING 
THE OLD LADIES. By Hucu 

WALPOLE. (Doran). 
CONVERSATIONS ON CONTEM- 
PORARY DRAMA. By CLayTon 
HaMILTON. (Macmillan). 
EPISODES BEFORE THIRTY. By 
ALGERNON BLAcKwoop. (Dutton.) 




















OPENED letters this morning in succes- 

sion from Coventry (England) and 

Chile. I wonder what Godiva would 
have thought of that combination? 

L. A. T., the English enquirer, asks where 
to get the novels from which the films 
“Adventures of Quincy Adams Sawyer,” 
C. F. Pidgin, and “Island of Lost Ships,” 
Crittenden Marriott, were made. 

HE first is still in Grosset and Dunlap’s 

reprints, but the second, which as a 
novel was “The Isle of Dead Ships” (Lip- 
pincott, 1909), is out of print. 


J. L. H., Chuquicamata, Chile, asks for 
books of South American travel, especially 
in his own quarter of the continent. 


HE latest is “2000 Miles Through 

Chile,” by Earl Chapin May (Century), 
adventure, travel-guide, and Who’s Who in 
one book that intending travellers must 
have. “Men, Maidens and Mantillas,” by 
Stella Burke May (Century), published this 
Spring, has chapters on Chile, especially its 
social and intellectual circles, though it cov- 
ers more ground than that. I have often ex- 
pressed my delight in “Adventures in Boliy- 
ia,” by C. H. Prodgers (Dodd, Mead), and 
though “Six Years in Bolivia,” by A. V. L. 
Guise (Dutton) is not such a picaresque ro~ 
mance, it is as cheerful as it is informing 
on the life of a mining engineer in the 
wilds. A reader who like J. L. H. is con- 
nected with an exploration company must 
own “The Real South America,” by Charles 
Domville-Fife (Dutton), a thrilling ac- 
count of inland, almost unknown regions; 
Chile is included. There is a chapter on 
Chile in Annie S. Peck’s “Industrial and 
Commercial South America” (Dutton), a 
manual for exporters, manufacturers or 
students. Blair Niles has a new _ book, 
“Colombia, Land of Miracles” (Century), 
absorbing as her “Casual Wanderings in 
Ecuador” of last season (Century), and with 
the same kind of beautiful photographic il- 
lustrations; it is even more valuable than 
the other to the student of new conditions. 
Harry L. Foster’s books leave one some- 
what breathless; things are always taking 
place when he comes by. In his new one, 
“A Gringo in Mafiana Land” (Dodd, Mead) 
it is bandits, brides and hangings mainly, 
but they are in Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica; his first book, “Adventures of a Tropi- 
cal Tramp” (Dodd, Mead), takes one from 
Bolivia and Peru over the Andes and down 
the Amazon. I remember the insects in it 
with peculiar clearness; I read the book 
on an island down South where the mos- 
quitoes were big as owls. 


G. E. J., Connecticut College, New London, 
Ct., asks about a recently published book 
with a title something like “The Essen- 
tials of Grammar.” 

T must be “The Philosophy of Gram- 
mar,” by Otto Jesperson (Holt), which 
had several tentative titles, such as “The 

Basis of Grammar” and “The Logic of 

Grammar,” while it was coming into shape. 

It is a scholarly work, prepared in the hope 

that it “may open out a new method on 

comparative grammar.” Even a reader not 
especially equipped would be interested in 
the theories involved in double negatives, 





S 


BOOKSELLERS 


30 CNURCH STREET 
new -VORK 


and as for the section on whom, F. P. A. 
ought to cast an eye over it. 


P. G., New Haven, Conn., asks for books 
that present country life in its more 
appealing aspects. 

| pees with youngest readers, “The 

Country Book,” told and drawn by E. 

Boyd-Smith (Stokes), presents in charm- 

ing color-plates the scenes on the farm in 

which children take part, the year around; 
an especially ingratiating book. “Summer 
at Cloverfield Farm,” by Helen Fuller 

Orton (Stokes), is one of an excellent series 

for children beginning to read, in or out 

of school. “Sheep of the Shepherd,” by 

Lillian A. North (Dutton) might be given 

to younger readers, but older ones would 

find in these simple, sympathetic stories of 
life on a sheep-farm a wistful beauty and 
appeal. The sheep is handicapped in popu- 
lar favor by his profile, which is like that 
of a type of human by no means so pleas- 
ant as sheep, but when you come to know 
them they have a way with them—unless, of 
course, you are committed to cows. The best 
book I know for farm-life in the cold sea- 
son is “A Lone Winter,” by Anne Bosworth 

Greene (Century), vivid chapters on a 

Vermont pony-farm. Another list some- 

thing like this is on the way. 


A. F. E., Madison, Wis., asks for new fic- 
tion for a renting-library in a college 
town. 


ROM the titles he has on hand I infer 

that the following will be a safe choice 
—and anyway they are the ones I have my- 
self most enjoyed. First, John Masefield’s 
super-thriller “Sard Harker” (Macmillan). 
I began this for no better reason than that 
I once knew a man named Sard—it was 
really Sardine; his pious parents named him 
after one of the stones in the high priest’s 
breastplate—and in less than no time I was 
caught in the current of the most absorbing 
book in years. It is so beautiful that you 
dare not hurry lest you miss some loveli- 
ness of thought or language. “The Old 
Ladies,” by Hugh Walpole (Doran), is 
quite different from anything else he has 
written and far beyond anything but per- 
haps “The Dark Forest;” at this writing I 
should put it first on the list of this year’s 
realistic fiction. But then E. M. Forster’s 
canvas is larger in “A Passage to India” 
(Harcourt, Brace) and the understanding as 
deep, which gives it that much advantage. 
This novel accounts for India, Francis 
Brett-Young’s “Woodsmoke” (Dutton), puts 
Africa on the map, and D. H. Lawrence’s 
“A Boy in the Bush” (Seltzer) attends to 
Australia. It has the qualities of Law- 
rence, at his best with a snapping humor 
that I suspect he may owe to his new 
collaborator, the Australian Miss Skinner. 
I read it on my way to lecture in Syracuse 
and told my audience that while it was un- 
safe to recommend a novel for library pur- 
chase before the last page, up to page 276 
no serious damage had been done to any 
of the more important commandments. 
Then I went on reading in the train coming 
back and found how much may be done to 
the decalogue in a short space. For an 
historical novel, by all means “The Beauty 


(Continued on next page) 





OU ARE A WRITER. Don’t you ever 
need help in marketing your work? 

Iam ali adviser. For years I read 
for Macmillan, then for Doran, and then I be- 
came lting specialist to them and to Helt, 
Stokes, Lippincott, and others, for most of 
whom I have also done expert editing, helping 
authors to make their work saleable. 

Send for my circular. I am closely in touch 
with the market for books, short stories, arti- 


at 


a special department for 
plays and motion pictures, 
The Writers’ Workshop, Inc. 
135 East 58th Street 
New York City 

FOR CHRISTMAS 
BOOKS FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 
Our Gift Book Catalog ready. 
A complete line of Christmas 
books now on display at our 





main store. 


























Beautifully” Illustrated 
Books for Gifts 





American Home 
of To-day 


Their Architectural Style: Their 
Environment: Their Characteristics 


With over 300 handsomely printed 
half tone illustrations, of which 214 
are full page. Boxed, $15.00 


Augusta This is one of the 
most richly il- 


Owen lustrated vol- 


Patterson “™es of recent 
years, rtray- 
Art Editor of ing in Papa 
“a eee Gaene repro- 
Country ‘ 
duced pictures 
some of the best examples of 
the best examples of Ameri- 
ca’s homes, their architect- 
ural style, their environment, 
their characteristics. It is a 
work which will appeal not 
only to those who are con- 
templating building and who 
wish to see the very best ex- 
amples of what has been done 
in the past, but to architects 
and artists and all others who 
eherish simply for themselves 
exquisite examples of book- 
making art. 


The Old-World 
House 


Its Furniture and Decoration 


Herbert 
Cescinsky | 


To home-lovers, 
to those, with a 
aii @ reverence forthe 
pte” Bike baa work of bygone 
aad pbetberer- days, this lavish- 
In two volumes, 1Y illustrated 
$17.50 book dealing 
with antique furniture and 
house decoration is dedicated. 
Written by a recognized ex- 
pert, it shows what to strive 
for, and at the same what to 
avoid, in the collecting of fur- 
niture, its arrangement, and 
the decoration of roorns. 


Etchers and 
Etching 


Chapters in the History of the Art 

Together with Technical Explana- 

tions of Modern Artistic Methods 
For the new ed- 
ition of this book, 
P ennell, the author has 
N. A. written a new 
Second Edition Preface dealing 
with newmatter with the situa- 
““ilustrations. tion in the field 
$12.50 of etching in 
America today, and a new 
chapter on the teaching of 
etching. He has also made 
many corrections and addi- 
tions throughout the text. 
Printed under the supervision 
of the author, the book is a 
handsome product and will 
be welcomed by those who 
were unable to secure copies 
of the first edition which has 
been out of print with the 
publishers for some little time. 


Gentlemen of 
the Jury 


Reminiscences of Thirty Years at the Bar 


By tbe Author of “The Art of Cross- 
Examination” and Day in Court” 


Francis L. 1 this delightful 


volume reminis- 
Wellman cence, replete 


soot died with wit and 

in halftone pho- repartee, Mr. 

tographs. $4.00 Weliman des- 
cribes some of his more un- 
usual experiencesin the thirty 
years of hisdistinguished legal 
practice. While the book will, 
naturally, because of its 
author’s eminent position, 
appeal to the legal profession, 
the layman, for whom it is 
after all really written, will 
find it highly entertaining and 
informing. 


Joseph 


The Macmillan Compan 
New York Chicago Atlanta Boston 
San Francisco 


Prices subject to change on publication 
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Points of View 


An Emendation 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

In your issue of September 27, page 146, 
there appears a review by Mr. Chung Shu 
Kwei of “Two Years in the Forbidden 
City” by Princess Der Ling. 

It opens with the words “The popularity 
of the Chinese version of this book, which 
immediately preceded the Chinese Revolution 
of 1911” etc., etc. I think that your re- 
viewer must be misinformed. An edition 
of the book did appear in 1911 under the 
imprint of Messrs. Moffat, Yard, but it 
was in English. I have never heard of a 
Chinese publication and think it is exceed- 
ingly unlikely such a thing could have been 
issued, in the days of the monarchy. Your 
reviewer seems to forget that even the 
dynastic histories in China were never com- 
piled until after a dynasty had fallen. 

I think, too, that the value of the book, 
as a document, has entirely escaped your 
reviewer. It gives a portrait, photographic 
in vividness, of one of the most remarkable 
personalities of modern times, I refer to 
the Empress Dowager Tzu Hsi. It shows 
too how this personality was steeped in the 
indigenous tradition of sovereignty; how 
she felt weighing upon her the responsibil- 
ity of All-Below-the-Sky. I use the Chin- 
ese idiomatic expression for “the empire.” 

Princess Der Ling is exceedingly quick 
witted and observant, and must be endowed 
by nature with great strength of character, 
to have kept her head in the way she did 
during her residence at the Court of the 
Son of Heaven. 

FLORENCE AYscoucH. 


More On Travel Books 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 


Sir: 

To an “unofficial observer” the Sven 
Hedin-Ossendowski dispute concerns not 
only so-called “travel books,” but the whole 
field of literature. It also reverts to the 
Doctor Cook-Admiral Peary question, name- 
ly, truth versus fraud and misrepresentation. 


The gist of the controversy is that no 
writer should misrepresent the products of 
his pen. If he assumes to relate fact and 
actual experience, he should not invent perils 
and privations. Strict adherence to truth 
does not prevent him from having a style 
like Francis Parkman. Byron did not invent 
the scenery described in “Mazeppa” or 
“Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage.” 

If, however, the book is half fiction, let 
that be known and understood, and the work 
will receive its due credit. The real idea is: 
No sailing under false colors. If the work 
claims to be 18 or 20 carat let it be such. 
As an instance: Take “The Long Walk of 
Samba Diouf.” It does not pretend to be 
anything more than a story. Nevertheless, 
it gives a clear and vivid picture of life in 
French Senegal, the ways of the natives and 
truthful descriptions of the country. If 
Ossendowski is fabricating, let that be 
known. 

WALTER C. STEVENS. 


Johnson's Letters 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

Birkbeck Hill’s edition of Johnson’s Let- 
ters is onw not far from exhaustion, and it 
is expected that a new edition will be called 
for within the next few years. A large 
accumulation of material for the supple- 
mentation and correction of the edition al- 
ready exists at the Oxford University Press, 
and it is believed that much more mate- 
rial can be obtained. To make a new 
edition as nearly perfect as possible it will 
be necessary to collate every letter the orig- 
inal of which can be traced. The reason 
of this lies in no fault of Birbeck Hill’s, 
but in the imperfections of the printed 
editions on which he had to rely. Mrs. 
Piozzi is the worst offender; she mutilated 
Johnson’s letters both deliberately, by cut- 
ting out names, shortening the “studied 
conclusions,” and discarding paragraphs 
which she thought unimportant; and 
carelessly, by failing to correct serious mis- 
readings made by the printer. Hill had 
seen only three or four of these letters, but 
they are now loose in the world. 









press. 
—travel, fashions, old world customs, world events, general news. 


It is just long enough so that one has time to read it thoroughly 


twice a month. 


their choicest items. 
by footnotes in English. 


Here is a rare opportunity |! 
to brush up on _ your 
French and at the same 
time come in closer touch 
with the spirit of France 
and of Paris. Think of get- 
ting lots of entertainment 
and 12 splendid lessons in 


R. S. V. P. 








OW can we call ourselves educated if 

we don’t have a working knowledge 
of at least one language besides our own? 
If you favor French—that beautiful, clear- 
and sprightly language—and once studied 
it, or are taking it up now, you can derive 
pleasure and make a good deal of progress 
by simply reading 


LE PETIT JOURNAL 


E PETIT JOURNAL is a small news- 


paper, 
glazed paper of good quality profusely il- 
lustrated, giving extracts from the French 
It covers a wide range of topics interesting to Americans 


No one human being could possibly read the 
quantity of French journals and dailies from which are culled 
The allusion and difficulties are made clear 


Next TWELVE ISSUES for $1.00 


Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N.Y. 


Enclosed please find $1, for 
kindly send me Le Petit Journal for your 
special trial offer of 6 months (12 is- 


‘‘Monsieur—’’ 
Mademoiselle—’’ 


and right there the conversation 
breaks down! 


edited, printed on 


carefully 





MAIL 
TODAY 


which 


French for just, one dol- sues). 
lar! Order Le Petit 
Journal for yourself or MD dseanandevccdaengusnsenedins : 
for your friend who is in- Add , 
terested in France or GGPESS wecccccescececccsseesececs : 
studying French. D  adetvelebtensates sss eenewadadene oo 8 
SR—12-6 ; 
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It would be easy to multiply examples 
of absurd errors introduced into these and 
other letters of Johnson. When he told 
Tom Warton that the Dictionary was near 
its end, he is represented by Boswell as 
writing :— 

I now begin to see land. . . . What reception 
I shall meet with on the shore, I know not; 

. whether I shall find upon the coast a 

Calypso that will count, or a Polypheme that 
will resist. 
Lame and impotent conclusion! Boswell 
relied on a copy made by (or for?) War- 
ton. But the original, which Hill had not 
seen, is still at Trinity, and it reads “a 
Polypheme that will eat me.” 

Johnson is said to have concluded a letter 
to Strahan with these words:— 

The point is to get two guineas, 

Sir 
Your humble servant 
Sam: JoHNSON. 
But the point has been blunted; Johnson 
wrote -— 
The point is to get two guineas for 
Your humble servant. 

Many collectors and booksellers, both in 
this country and in America, have already 
opened their stores; the new editor will be 
especially indebted to Mr. Adam, of Buf- 
falo, Mr. A. Edward Newton, of Phila- 
delphia, the late W. H. Arnold, of New 
York, and, among booksellers, to Mr. James 
Tregaskis, Mr. Francis Edwards, and Mr. 
E. D. North. 

The delegates of the Oxford University 
Press will gratefully receive copies of un- 
published letters, collations, or corrections 
of letters already published, or any other 
relevant information. 

I am, yours faithfully, 

R. W. CHAPMAN 

Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


The Reader’s Guide 


(Continued from preceding page) 

of the Purple,’ by William Stearns Davis 
(Macmillan), an absorbing romance of the 
time of Leo the Isaurian, who appears in 
person, and a great old time it was. Of 
course “The Little French Girl,” by Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick (Houghton Mifflin), 
which seems to me the best American novel 
of the season and a remarkable aid to 
international understanding, and there is a 
new novel, the first that Edith O’Shaugh- 
nessey has written, “Viennese Medley” 
(Huebsch), showing with sympathy, sweet- 
ness, and restraint the situation in post-war 
Austrian society. You will need Gals- 
worthy’s “White Monkey” (Scribner), be- 
cause it continues the “Forsyte Saga,” and 
Arnold Bennett’s “Elsie and the Child” 
(Doran), because one of its stories goes on 
with “Riceyman Steps,” and “The Needle’s 
Eye,” by Arthur Train (Scribner), is sure 
to be extremely popular. That reminds me 
that Scribner has just printed a pamphlet, 
“Arthur Train: Man of Letters and Man 
of Laws,” that will be sent free on request. 
There will not be a large public for “The 
Widow’s House,” by Kathleen Coyle (Dut- 
ton), but this psychological study, which 
might almost have for sub-title “any wife 
to any husband,” is of such grave and tender 
beauty that I know it will lead those who 
read it to await with eagerness whatever 
else its author may write. 


F there is a real K. S. M., who with 

five others Aas two hours on the after- 
noon before Christmas,” moans E. W., Rich- 
field Springs, N. Y., “may I suggest ‘The 
Story of the Little Angels,’ by Laura Spen- 
cer Portor, as an addition to your list?” 
Could you but see my pile of letters marked 
“answered by mail: not published,” you 
would believe that the last thing I do is 
write letters to myself. No, there is really 
a K. S. M. who asked for stories to read 
aloud in a group of six who have for 
years allowed themselves so much elbow- 
room in the holiday rush. To others who 
would be as wise M. K. R., Madison, Wis., 
says “add Walter Prichard Eaton’s ‘Christ- 
mas and the Winter World, from his 
‘Green Trails and Upland Pastures.’?” E£. 
W. W., Cincinnati, O., says that Thomas 
Nelson Page’s “Santa Claus’s Partner” and 
John Kendrick Bangs’s “A Little Book of 
Christmas” have “the essence of classicism in 
that they are readable and create a new 
joy at each reading.” J. H., New York, 
sends me a precious little book by Wini- 
fred Kirkland, “Where the Star Still 
Shines” (Revell), sketches of the Morav- 
ian community at Winston-Salem, N. C., 
and its rare old-world celebration. E. G., 
San Juan, Porto Rico, says “there isn’t a 
lovelier Christmas than Colonel Carter’s 
anywhere, and the chapter of ‘Colonel 
Carter’s Christmas,” by F. Hopkinson 
Smith, that K. S. M. should read on Christ- 
mas Eve is the last of the book.” EE. T. 
L., New York, has read the novel that L 
have reread more often than any printed 


in the last ten years, and for which I ¢: 
I have more affection than almost 
thing since Dickens, “Our ‘Little Life,” 
J. Sims (Stokes). 


A Christmas List 


(Continued from page 368) 


and running to Isabel Ostrander’s “Liber. 
tion” (McBride) through Arthur D. How. 
den Smith’s “Porto Bello Gold” (Brep. 
tano’s), a vivid tale of adventure, Talbot 
Mundy’s “Om” (Bobbs-Merrill), Dong 
Byrne’s “Blind Raftery” (Century), Joh 
Buchan’s “The Three Hostages” (Houghton 
Mifflin), Ralph Strauss’s “The Un 
Adventure” (Holt), Dale Collins’s sg, 
deal” (Knopf), William McBride’s “Th, 
Thing in the Woods” (Harpers), Temple 
Baileys “The Peacock Feathers” (Peng) 
Louis Tracy’s “Wings of the Morning” 
(Clode), Edward Shenstone’s “The Gray 
Beginning” (Penn), R. Austin Freemag)s 
“The Red Thumb Mark” (Dodd, Mead) 
Stuart Edward White’s “The Glory Hole” 
(Doubleday, Page), “The *Phone Booth 
Mystery,” by John Ironsides (Holt), and, 
by way of contrast, Victor L. Whitechurch’s 
“A Bishop Out of Residence” (Duffield), 
and Margaret Irwin’s “Who Will Remem. 
ber” (Seltzer). 

We think poetry and travel a combination 
that should prove delectable to numerous 
readers. Louis Golding’s ‘“Sunward” 
(Knopf), a delightful account of Italian 
(Houghton Mifflin); Mary Austin’s “The 
Land of Journey’s Endings” (Century), and 
Edgar Lee Masters’s “The New Spoon 
River” (Boni & Liveright); Harry A 
Franck’s “Glimpses of Formosa and Japan” 
(Century), and Roy Campbell’s “The Flam. 
ing Terrapin” (Dial), here are sample com- 
binations. Of individual volumes of poetry 
and travel there is wide range of choice, 
The mother interested in the prowess of 
children might derive particular interest 
from eleven year old Nathalia Crane’s “The 
Janitor’s Boy and Other Poems” (Seltzer), 
and the student of religion from T. Sturge 
Moore’s “Judas: An Epic Poem” (Hyman. 
McGee). ‘Then, in addition, for those in- 
terested in contemporary work in_ poetry 
there are John Crowe Ransom’s “Chills and 
Fever” (Knopf), Arthur Symons’s “Love's 
Cruelty” (A. & C, Boni), W. H. Davies's 
“Secrets (Harcourt, Brace), Mark Van 
Doren’s “Spring Thunder and Other Poems” 
(Seltzer), and Daniel Henderson’s “A Harp 
in the Winds (Appleton). 

Among the new books are a number 
which will particularly appeal to the lover 
of the sea: E. Keble Chatterton’s “Ships 
and Ways of Other Days” (Lippincott), 
Pierre Coalfleet’s “Solo” (Putnam), a novel 
of the sea of real freshness and power, 
“Magellan,” by Arthur §. Hildebrand 
(Harcourt, Brace), a biography to which a 
melancholy interest attaches in that its 
author has apparently lost his life on a 
journey to Arctic seas; Rockland Kent's 
“Voyaging: Southward from the Straits of 
Magellan” (Putnam); Joseph Lewis 
French’s anthology, “Sagas of the Sea” 
(Dial), Joanna Colcord’s collection of 
chanties, “Roll and Go” (Bobbs-Merrill), 
Charles Boardman MHawes’s ‘Whaling” 
(Doubleday, Page), and the new edition of 
Felix Riesenberg’s “Under Sail” (Harcourt, 
Brace). 

And here, finally, we present you witha 
heterogeneous collection. of titles from 
which to make choice to suit the needs of 
the historically minded, the scientifically in- 
clined, and the internationally preoccupied. 
The children alone we are neglecting, but 
only for the present—for next week we 
shall run a brief list of good books for 
young folk. As for their elders here are 
some miscellaneous volumes for them. “A 
Popular History of American Invention,” 
by Waldemar Kaempffert (Scribners); 
“The Fruit of the Family Tree,” by Al 
bert Edward Wiggam (Bobbs-Merrill); 
“The Electron,” by Robert Andrews Milli- 
kan (University of Chicago); George G. 
McCurdy’s “Human Origins” (Appleton); 
“Beacon Lights of Science,” by Theodore 
F. Van Wagenen (Crowell) ; these for the 
scientifically inclined. ‘Non-Voting,” by 
C. E. Merriam and H. F. Gosnell (Uni 
versity of Chicago); “At the Gateways of 
the Day,” by Padraic Colum (Yale Uni 
versity Press); “The Book of Hobbies,” by 
Charles W. Taussig and Theodore A. Meyer 
(Minton, Balch); “The Colonial Back 
ground of the American Revolution,” by 


Charles M. Andrews (Yale University 
Press), J. Huizinga’s “The Waning of 
the Middle Ages” (Longmans, Green); 


“The Story of Early Chemistry,” by Joht 
Mason Stillman (Appleton), and “The 
American Colonies in the Eighteenth Cem 
tury,” by Herbert Levi Osgood (Columbia 
University Press) —these are but a few many 
volumes from which to select a gift for # 
Feiand, 
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COMPLETE—for the man of wide 


interests. 
ORGANIZED—for his convenience. 
MATTER-OF-FACT—out of respect 
for his intelligence. 
BRIEF—every word counts. 
UP-TO-DATE—from cover to cover 


—compare it with any known pe- 


riodical. 





The News-Magazine Idea 


ss Fs 


Time adapts itself to the time 
which busy men can devote to 
keéping informed. It is not a 
journal of opinion. It is not a 
digest of opinion. It is a digest 
of the news. 


Time analyzes the news. It 
condenses, resolves, organizes, 
clarifies, completes. It gives the 
busy man in one hour what he 
could not get for himself in fifty 
hours. 


There is no editorial page in 
the News-Magazine. ‘TIME re- 
spects the old and discovers the 
new. It catches now the glimpse 
of a smile and now the possible 
significance of a row of figures. 
But it serves no cause. ‘To keep 
men well-informed” — that, first 
and last, is the only axe Time has 
to grind. 


CONTACT 


You can get a copy of TIME 
at most any newsstand. Better 
yet, take out a subscription and 
rest assured that all the news of 
1925 will come clearly to your 
door. 


| ageo every news-source in the world, TIME 
collects all available information on every 


event. 


This information, verified, is compressed into 
brief and vivid paragraphs. 


TIME’s first division tells exactly what the Presi- 
dent of the United States has been doing during 
the past seven days. Next, his Cabinet passes 
in review. 


Thence, with swift logic and no words wasted, 
_TIME gives you all the news on all subjects of 
general interest to intelligent men. 


en: paragraph is found in its logical place 
according to a convenient method of ar- 
rangement and organization of all the news. 


Thus: 

1. NATIONAL AFFAIRS 7. MOVING PICTURES:;. BUSINESS 

2. FOREIGN NEWS 8. EDUCATION 14. FINANCE 

3. BOOKS 9. LAW 15. SPORT 

4. ART 10. RELIGION 16. AERONAUTICS 
5. MUSIC 11, MEDICINE 17. THE PRESS 

6. THE THEATRE 12. SCIENCE 18. “PEOPLE” 





Full 1925 Subscription—Beginning Now 


Publishers of TIME 
236 East 39th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 

Enter my subscription for 52 weeks of TIME dur- 
ing 1925. Send bill for $5 on January 1. 

Also, send me the remaining issues of 1924 without 
extra charge. 


NAME 
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et SF 


President Farrand of Cornell: “I 
look forward to its appearance 
each week with anticipations of 
profit which are never disap- 
pointed.” 


President Hibben of Princeton: 


“T read it each week.” 


President Burton of Michigan: 
“TIME presents the salient facts 
with the proper balance and 
makes you think.” 


Newton D. Baker: ‘There is no 
other equally adequate survey 
of the news.” 


Charles D. Hilles: “I find Time 
useful to the point of being in- 
dispensable.” 


Thomas W. Lamont: “A brilliant 
feat.” 


William Lyon Phelps: ‘Time 
gives the irreducible minimum 
of material, mental and spiritual 
events of general interest. I 
read it every week.” 


st SF SF 


CONTACT 


You can get a copy of Time 
at most any newsstand. Better 
yet, take out a subscription and 
rest assured that all the news of 
1925 will come clearly to your 
door. 
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BY 
CHRISTOPHER 
MORLEY 


WITH: ILLUSTRATIONS 
BY ARTHUR: RACKHAM 


XY 


CHRISTOPHER MORLEY’S 
amusing fantasy of Mr. Gissing’s quest 
for spiritual felicity so 
delighted its 65,000 read- 
ers that a demand has 
come from 


an illustrated edition. 


all sides for 
ARTHUR RACK- 


HAM, because of the pi- 
quant imagery with which 





he strokes his pen and 

brush, was the illustrator Fugi was 
, . Mr. Gis- 

most wanted for this _ sing’s Japan- 


ese butler— 
and rather 
correct. 


work. By good fortune 
Mr. Rackham’s 
were secured, and after a reading of 
Mr. Gissing’s Odyssey, he set about 
his drawings delight 


services 


with and en- 


thusiasm. 


if 


~y 





Mr. Rackham’s edition of Where the 
Blue Begins has just been published. 
It is impossible to imagine a better gift 
than this charming tale, so charmingly 
illustrated. At bookstores (in a gift 
edition) $3.50. 


ine. a an 





“Where does the blue begin?’ panted Mr. 
Gissing, after a rum toward the faint blue 
on the lifting horizon. The curate looked 
a trifle disturbed. “It’s going to be a 
warm day,” he said politely. 





Doubleday, Page & Co, 
PRE RE,  S ARER OT TT A 





The Phoenix Nest 


College Club, 233 E. 17th St. “The Na- 
ture Woman” will be put on again at 
Cherry Lane on December 14th. 

“The Dust of Seven Days” is a fantasy by 
Dugald Stewart Walker, published at two 
bucks by Alfred Fowler, 17 Board of Trade, 


E seem to have been elected one of 
those who receive “The Trinity of 
Civilization” by “Yours Truly.” They are 
not ours truly. The attempt is being made, 
say they, to circulate a million copies. The 





“literature” we find in “The Trinity,” say 
they, will give us an idea of the “chain 
system” employed in distribution. We don’t 
like the “chain system.” It consists either 
of a form (with room for any comments 
you care to make) which you are supposed 
to fill out and mail with two dollars if 
you want to keep the book, a form on 
which you are to give names and addresses 
of persons you think would like to receive 
the book, or a postal you are to send saying 
you are not interested and do not favor the 
ideas advanced by the book and will they 
forward stamps for the return of the book. 
These forms and this postal are numbered 
and lettered for filing. The jacket of the 
book says it is the “only book ever pub- 
lished with the privilege of reading before 
buying.” We dislike this way of doing 
business. You get something you didn’t 
ask for and you have to go to the trouble 
of returning it because you don’t want it. 
It is an imposition. In our case the book 
was sent us for mention in our column. 
Well, we will mention it. ——%6-~ In 
the first place it is chiefly an attack on the 
Catholic Church. We are not a Catholic 
nor have we ever been a Catholic, though 
we may have been near to it sometimes, but 
the venomous attack made upon the Church 
in this book makes us hot under the collar. 
The author has dug up a good deal about 
certain licentious prelates of the past and 
quotes the actions of a modern priest who is 
about as typical of the Catholic priesthood 
as is a Hottentot of civilized mankind. For 
this latter bit of hearsay he makes state- 
ments entirely unsupported by any docu- 
ments. The documents of the dim past 
from which he does quote deal with the sale 
of dispensations and possess no relevance 
today; neither do the lives of John X, XI, 
and XII. TThis is practically all of the ma- 
terial of his argument. He is about as far 
from being an enlightened historian as is 
humanly possible. If this book is circulated 
to the tune of a million copies it will shame- 
fully illustrate, either the sheer laziness of 
many people who would rather pay two 
dollars than take the trouble of sending the 
book back, or it will illustrate how many 
people prefer half-baked sensationalism to 
true history, true philosophy, true religion, 
or true literature. We repeat that whoever 
Yours Truly is, the anonymous author or 
the equally anonymous publishers, they are 


not ours truly by a darn long shot! 
<a Little poetry magazines that 


have recently flitted to our desk are The 
Forge: A Journal of Verse, from Chicago; 
The Minaret, from Washington, D. C., 
adorned by some translations of Muna Lee’s, 
and The Wanderer, from San Francisco. 
We have also received The Biblio, which 
Mitchell Kennerley is quoted as saying is 
worth its weight in gold (it misspells, by 
the way, the name of Lincoln MacVeagh), 
and McGirr’s new ae >t of Old Books, 
from Philadelphia. —-—-$4-—~ The Studio 
Theatre organized by Smith College women 
gave Upton Sinclair’s “The Nature Woman” 
at the Cherry Lane on November 23rd. The 
Studio Theatre’s director is Sam Eliot, Jr., 
a grandson of the ex-president of Harvard. 
Season subscriptions to the theatre may be 


obtained from Miss Helen Pillsbury, Smith 


Kansas City, Missouri. The book is a 
pzan to friendship. Pascal d’Angelo’s “A 
Son of Italy” is an autobiography worth 
reading, of a pick and shovel man who be- 
came a poet. Old Joe French tells us that 
he will publiSh his 20th volume this spring. 
Some anthologist! Dorothea Lawrence 
Mann has written a booklet about Arthur 
Train which Scribner’s is distributing free. 
Mussolini they say has been trying to get 
a degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the 
University of Bologna. He is writing on 
Machiavelli. John Bennett recently sent the 
young Pheenixes a Thanksgiving Turkey, 
drawn by himself. John is the author of 
that undying children’s book, “Master Sky- 
lark.” _—$6-—~~ H. G. Wells introduces 
Leonard Merrick’s “The Quaint Compan- 
ions,” the latest volume in the Merrick 
Authors’ Edition. Frances Midner has sev- 
ered connection with the Penguin Bookshop 
and will found a new downtown bookshop 
on the site of O’Connors old café at Eighth 
and McDougal. F. D. Stokes Co. have 
got out the most delightful Young People’s 
Holiday Extra to advertise their Christmas 
Children’s Books. It’s made up like a reg- 
ular newspaper and carries even sporting 
and death 


news, and a birth, marriage 
column. Extremely ingenious! _—%2—~ 


In the Appleton Modern Plays, edited by 
Frank Shay, is Maurice Ferber’s “Lord 
Byron,” which interests us because we al- 
ways wanted to write a play about Byron; 
also Don Marquis’s “Words and Thoughts.” 
George Gissing’s “Sins of the Fathers” and’ 
other tales has been sumptuously brought 
out by Pascal Covici with a foreword by 
Vincent Starrett. These were the tales con- 
tributed to the Chicago Tribune when Gis- 
sing was a fugitive in America. The year 
was 1877. This is a genuine first, we are 
told, of what is probably the last of Gis- 
sing’s known works. Sa A play by 
Don Marquis of unusual interest is “The 
Dark Hours: Five Scenes from a History,” 
“a play based on the betrayal, the trial and 
Calvary in the life of Jesus of Nazareth.” 
This is the gravest work Marquis has given 
us and a play of great dramatic dignity. 
Those who know Marquis merely as a press 
humorist, or even as a versatile poet, prose- 
writer and burlesquer, will be impressed by 
the power in a new medium of this his latest 
work. And to turn from grave 
to gay > fer an ending we must quote you 
this poem that has greatly amused us, from 
a recent London Outlook: 

THE INEFFICACIOUS Ecc 

By Roy Bishop 

The egg is smooth and very pale; 
It has no nose, it has no tail; 
It has no ears that one can see; 
It has no wit, no repartee. 


If it were round or even square, 
Or squat in contour like a pear; 
If it were green, or blue, or black; 
Or had a shell that did not crack; 
One would insure its belle tournure. 


Eggs are most futile, vapid things; 
They have no soul, they have no wings; 
They do not eat, they do not drink; 
They do not even try to think. 


—wW. R. B. 
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WALTER DE LA MARE 


“The most fanciful and delightful of present day poets” 
A New Edition of DOWN-ADOWN-DERRY 


A sumptuous book of fairy poems illustrated in colour 


ee and line by Dorothy P. Lathrop. $3.00 | 
| Hiutratedin | THE VEIL AND OTHER POEMS 
Colour by Mr. de la Mare’s latest poems. $2.00 
Claud Lovat ‘ - 
Fraser COLLECTED POEMS 1901-1918 
1 aca Including “Poems, 1906,” “The Listeners,” “Motley,” 
pag nl “Songs of Childhood” and “Peacock Pie.” Two volumes, 
and non- de luxe binding. $7.50 
sens ~ . 
iyics." = THE LISTENERS AND OTHER POEMS 
‘ The book that established Mr. de la Mare as “one of 
the foremost of our present day poets.” $1.35 
A CHILD’S DAY 


pt) Charming rhymes for very 
Winifred Bromhall. 


19 West 44th St., New York 


Works of 














little children. Pictures by 
$1.75 


At all booksellers. 

















Daragnes. 


39 West 8th St., N. Y. C. 
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A. & C. BONI 


“We recall no book of recent 
months that has captured the ful] 
flavor of negro character and 
humor (says Herschel Brickell 
in the Evening Post) so well as 


BLACK 
CAMEOS” | 


By R. Emmet Kennedy 


“His is a book done very evidently 


con amore; truly a delightful vol- 
ume, with a perdurable value in its 
splendid collection of spirituals.”— 
Literary Review of the N. Y. Eve- 
ning Post and Philadelphia Ledger, 
With words and music of 18 spirit- 
uals. Illustrated by Edward L, 
Tinker. $2.50 net 


aB 


MORALITY 
OUR CHANGING 


A symposium, edited by Freda 
Kirchwey, By Bertrand Russell, 
Floyd Dell, Ludwig Lewisohn, 
Elsie Clews Parsons. 

12 other prominent writers have 
cast “ a few courageous matter of 
fact glances into the depths of the 
subject of sex and have embodied 
their opinions in the article in this 
volume. $2.50 net 


aB 


BEG GARS 
Life 
by Jim TULLY 


A hobo autobiography 





“The 


says: 
best book of its kind I have ever 


H. L. MENCKEN 


31 strange chapters 
$3.00 net 


encountered. i 
and all of them good. 


dB 


Unless your life policy 
covers death from 
laughter, don’t read 


WILL ROGERS’ 
ILLITERATE 
DIGEST 


Mr. Rogers’ fine sense of humor is 
again proved in this volume of 352 
pages. The kind of reception ac- 
corded this volume by the press of 
the country, including the New York 
Evening Post, New York Herald- 
Tribune, Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 
Christian Science Monitor and others 
too numerous to mention, has placed 
the Illiterate Digest in the best sell- 
ing class within one week of publi- 
cation. Illustrated, $2.00 net. 


dB 
FIVE TALES 


by Emile Verhaeren 


Stories that distill the essence of life. 
—With woodcuts by Masereel. 
$2.00 net 





ON BOARD “THE 
MORNING STAR” 
by Pierre MacOrlan. 
A pirate story with wood cuts by 


$2.00 net 
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World of Rare Books 


) By FREDERICK M. HOPKINS 


portrait of Mr. Chew. The titles in most 
cases are given in full, and scholarly, il- 
luminating notes follow. Part I is sure 
to bring the rare book trade and the lead- 
ing collectors together in full force. After 


her to carry out his ideas and placed great 
value upon her criticism and assistance in 
his editorial writings. The announcement 
is made that lovers of the books of Thomas 
Bird Mosher have asked for a “Biblio- 











ecent 
e full CHEW LIBRARY the four Shakespeare folios and a wonder- the prices realized at the Arnold sale, there graphy of The Mosher Books.” This was 
and E library of the late Beverly Chew ful collection of all the Jonson folios on’ can be no doubt that some very high prices something that Mr. Mosher had in mind 
ickell will be sold in two parts at the An- large and small paper, as well as many will be paid for rarities of this collection. | and all of the material necessary for its 
‘Il as derson Galleries this season. Part I, com- other collected plays. preparation is in existence. If sufficient in- 
sing books printed before 1800, largely The care which Mr. Chew exercised in THE MOSHER BOOKS terest develops, a bibliography in a limited 
collected since the disposal of his early buying large and fine copies is seen in the Se catalogue of “The Mosher Books” edition, with a portrait and memorial 
lish bap to re 2 wagges in a. of = = as = 1924 a again — “4 — sketch, = es age we printed next 
fe) ecem % ton’s “ se Lost rst title-page i t that t season, r. osher was the pioneer in 
is, incieding Aer alata ‘omen original calf; Defoe’s “Robinson ‘Gan* waendia Thomas ‘Bird Mosher will be the making of beautiful and tocol 
the gathering of which goes back many 1719, earliest state, in original calf; Swift’s continued but no new titles will be added. reprints and it seems to us appropriate and 
will be dispersed in January. “Gulliver’s Travels,” 1725, earliest issue, The Publishers’ Weekly calls attention to desirable that this record of his life work 
In acquiring the new collection which in original binding; Gray’s “Odes,” 1757, the fact that these publications will be in should be made. We believe that book- 
ently will be sold next month, Mr. Chew did not Walpole’s copy, in original paper covers, the hands of Flora M. Lamb, who was first lovers will welcome the idea. 
ont follow quite the same lines that he did in and many others. Other extreme rarities associated with Mr. Mosher in 1897 as book- 
n its collecting his former one. He still sought comprise Blake’s “Songs of Innocence and keeper and stenographer. In 1901, when NOTE AND COMMENT 
» the important works, particularly the poeti- Experience,” 1784-94, first edition of both Mr. Mosher went abroad, she became man- Benjamin Thompson’s “Poems,” now 
Ev Pp ’ 794-94) 
e- al ones of the Jacobean and Caroline au- parts, Burns’s “Poems,” 1786, the Kil- ager of the publishing business. From that first collected and i introduction by 
ger, thors, and he also tried to buy back as ° a : ra a time on, more than twenty-three years, she Howard Judson Hall, has just been pub- 
_ many of his ~— copies as appeared in Fae ae pi ged eg Rr had charge of the printing, binding, and a by Houghton os page or . a 
a the market, with the result that over fifteen itn Cuenta” afen Gin tei alt tin ten placing of orders for stock, keeping the an — octavo, printed on deckle-edge 
per cent of the present collection are the des pie, 3330 . : editions in print and attending to general paper, bound in delft blue boards, and 
same copies which he sold to Mr. Hunting- edition; and Spenser’s The Faerie Queene, details while Mr. Mosher confined himself limited to 400 copies. Robert Thompson 
ton in 1912. On the other hand he de- 1590, first edition and only known copy on _ almost wholly to the literary end and the was the first poet of the present United 
yoted himself to condition and provenance. thick paper. correspondence. After his breakdown in States and the author of the first book of 
He excluded all single plays, but bought The catalogue contains a frontispiece 1909, he depended more and more upon poems printed in Boston. 
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ATTRACTIONS 


PRINTERS & BINDERS :: 


; COUNTER 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS :: WRITERS’ SERVICES 


if NEW & OLD BOOKS :: 
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Single insertion rate: 4 cents a word 

















BARGAIN OFFERS 


SPECIALISTS 





BOOK LOVERS, Collectors and Readers in 
general find pleasure in visiting our shop, where 
a clean, well-selected and richly varied stock 
of books in all branches of Art, Science and 
Literature is offered at reasonable prices. Courte- 
ous and intelligent service. Correspondence so- 
licited. Catalogues issued. Dauber & Pine, 
Inc., 83 Fourth Ave., New York. Telephone 


Stuyvesant 1383. 
EXCHANGE your undesired books for de- 














WE SPECIALIZE in furnishing books for 
fixed monthly or yearly sums to persons any- 
where in the world. Suggestions for reading 
based on individual needs or wishes made with- 
out charge. Circular without obligation. The 
Arnold Company, Equitable Building, Baltimore, 
Md. 





OLD-TIME SAILING SHIPS, PIRATES, 








LANGUAGES 


GRAMMARS AND DICTIONARIES of 
Oriental languages. Benj. F. Gravely, Martins- 
ville, Va. 








WORLD-ROMIC SYSTEM, MASTERKEY 
to all languages. Primers, $1.94: Chinese, 
French, Spanish. Pronunciation-Tables, 30c. Dic- 
tionaries, $1.98. Languages, 8 West goth St., 





MULTIGRAPHING 














THE READER, a Club Bulletin, edited by 
Louise E. Hogan. Mentioned in the Phoeniz 
Nest, October 11th, for sale at the F. C. Ste 
chert Co., 126 East 28th St., and Wanamaker’s 
N. Y. and Philadelphia stores; also through any 
bookstore. 





WANTED—OLD DAILY and Weekly News- 
papers, over 40 years old, Leslie’s, N. Y. Daily 
Graphic, Illustrated News, carly dailies and 
weeklies of large cities. Old scrap books, 
Godeys, lithographs, etc. Edwin Frost, Plain- 
field, N. J. 














he 
er sired ones. Write for terms. Your book wants VOYAGES, ETC. Send for illustrated circu- 
rs _ “ Lge t omega ag a bg lars . rea — Marine Research So- A COMPLETE SERVICE. Our plant is ade- SEND FOR CATALOGUE of most inter- 
ot ange, 149 ma Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. ciety, Salem, Mass. quately equipped to _ care be all aoe mail- esting books in the world. Dr. French, 2407 
z ing requirements. te card on application. Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
HARLEM’S BARGAIN BOOKSHOP, 1642 Manhattan Letter Co., Bible House, Astor Place. : 
MADISON AVE., N. Y. C. “Let’s get ace Stuyvesant 2505 
quainted sale” begins to-day. Books at un- THE NORTH NODE, an Occult Book Shop, , CURRENT ENGLISH BOOKS. The Holli- 
believably low prices. Open evenings to 10 114 East 57th St. Books on Occultism, Mysti- day Bookshop, 10 West 47th St., New York. 
iihecks, cism, Metaphysics, Astrology, The Kabbalah, GENERAL ITEMS 
The Tarot, Hermetics, Alchemy, Symbolism, FRENCH AND GERMAN Christmas Cards 
DRACULA (GHASTLY!), leather, new, only The Rosicrucians, Theosophy, Comparative Reli- BOOKS REVIEWED in this issue sent post and Calendars. Send for Circular. Schoenhof’s, 
gsc; Sulsmith (Exquisite —Guerney’s transla- gions, Ancient Civilization, Mythology, Folk- free anywhere. Special attention to kinsprits. Boston, Mass. 
tion), new, $1.50 (special); other good things. lore, and kindred subjects—old, rare and out- Greenwich Village Book Shop, 4 Christopher 
Guerney’s Blue Faun, Lexi A f-print d cont ’ : , . 
; ge oh ue Faun, 29 Lexington venue, of-print, new and contemporary: St., ‘New York City. Spring 8516. THE WEST; THE INDIANS; local history; 
) . genealogy, Catalogs on request. The Cadmus 
. SEIFFER’S BRONX BOOKSTORE an fill BUIST’S BOOK SEARCH SERVICE will — Book Shop, 312 West 34th St., New York. 
find the book you want at the most reasonable 


all your book wants quickly and economically. 
Liberal discounts to Libraries and Clubs. Our 
new bargain catalogue to be issued in January, 
free on request. 755 Westchester Ave., N. Y. C. 


BARGAINS GALORE, HARLEM’S BOOK- 
STORE, 1642 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. Books 
at unbelievably low prices. Open evenings to 
lo o’clock. 








RARE EDITIONS 





ence literature, old laws, autographed letters. 
Catalogues furnished. 





FOR THE BOOK LOVER. Rare books— 
First Editions—Books now out of print. Latest 
catalogue sent on request. C. Gerhardt, 25 West 
42d St., New York. 





ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS. In- 
teresting catalogue of Books from 15th to 2oth 
Century, mailed free on application. Howes 
Bookseller, St. Leonards on Sea, England. 





100,000 RARE AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
Catalogs free. Aurand’s Book Store, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 





DULAU & CO., Ltd. (established 1792), 34, 


ony, Aviation, Physics, Chemistry, and Mathe- 
matics. “Dulau & Co., Ltd., with whom one 
now associates volumes of especial bibliographi- 
cal interest.".—The New York Times. 





LIVES AND LETTERS, The Theatre, The 
Arts, Sets, Bindings, Rarities, are among the 
wbjects represented in our fall catalogue. N. J. 
Bartlett & Co., 37 Cornhill, Boston. 





FIRST EDITIONS of Modern Authors in 
fine condition. Books, Prints, Programmes and 
Photographs relating to the Drama. Books by 








Viutmw 


and about Walt Whitman. Good Literature at 

Moderate prices. Monthly Catalogs issued. Ox- 

ford Books Shop. Alfred F. Goldsmith, 42 

ngton Ave., at 24th St. The Sign of the 
Ww. 


LISTS OF CHOICE FIRST EDITIONS, 
American and English furnished on request. 
M. H. Briggs, 5113 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 





COLLECTORS ATTENTION! I can supply 
original letters, documents of signatures of fa- 
mous men of all nations of the past 400 years. 
These are not copies, nor fac-similes but the 
originals as written by the men themselves. My 


its 37th year. Sample copy free. 
bought. Walter R. Benjamin, 154 West 88th 
St., New York City. 





F. P. A., that original phrase-maker, says in 
The World: “The truth is that those who like to 
read read, and those who don’t don’t.” If you 
like to and do, you will appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to read, without buying, limited, sub- 
scription, privately printed and other expensive 
editions of rare, unique and curious literature. 
Write to Esoterika Biblion Society, 45 West 
45th St., for details, stating occupation or pro- 
fession. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE 








La Prisonniére, 2 vols. Schoenhof’s, 387 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, Mass. 





PRINTERS AND BINDERS 





GRAPHIC PRESS, 39 West 8th St., New 
York. High-grade printing at fair prices. 





WRITERS’ SERVICE 





MANUSCRIPTS PERFECTLY TYPED soc 
thousand words, including carbon. Rates for 
criticism, revision, etc., on demand, Elsa Gid- 
low, 447 West 22d St., New York City. 


price. No charge until the book is found. 
David Craig Buist, 7 Elm St., Springfield, Mass. 





THE HIDDEN BOOK SHOP offers new 
books and personal service to downtown New 
York. 74 Broadway—g New St. 





CONDER’S BOOKSTORE, 65 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Apply for catalogue of desirable 
second-hand books. Books also bought. 





Bookshop, 1823 Pitkin Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





CURRENT ENGLISH BOOKS. The Holli- 
day Bookshop, 10 West 47th St., New York. 





MODERN FIRST EDITIONS, current books 
of English and American fiction, poetry, drama, 
criticism, art, essays, can now be procured from 
Eugene Pell, 1203 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





BENJAMIN HAUSER, 1285 Fifth Ave., 
New York. All books available at Harlem’s 
only modern Bookshop. Popular fiction borrow- 
able. Open evenings, too. 





MAX N. MAISEL, 424 GRAND STREET, 


the intellectual reader. 





EVERY BOOK IN CREATION. Pratt, 161 
Sixth Ave., New York. 





THE VILLAGE BOOK SHELVES, 144 Mac- 
Dougal St., New York, announces that books 
in their circulating library may be ordered by 
telephone or mail and they will be delivered 
promptly by messenger. Call Spring 5886. 





WRITE TO US for any book you want and 
we will get it for you quickly and cheaply. The 
Neighborhood Books Shops, 922 Madison Ave., 
New York. 





— 


BOOKS REVIEWED here sent post free. 
Israel Soifer, 1244 Clay Ave., New York City. 





CODE BOOKS 





BENSINGER CODES—When it’s Cable- 
Codes you want, remember that Bensinger sells 
them for every purpose! Right in price and 
quality—guaranteed correct. S. R. Bensinger 
Co. (Est. 1887), 17 Whitehall St., New York. 


selling lists are published monthly in The Col- ; 
amet, HO Sie 98 — ee lector, a journal for autograph collectors, now in WE CAN SUPPLY any book that is adver- Cables. Multigraph. Phone: Bowling Green 
? Autographs tised or mentioned in this issue. Ginsburg’s 6989. 





BOOKS FOR WRITERS 





BOOKS FOR WRITERS: And competent 
Editorial Assistance in the Criticism, Revision 
and Publication of their Work. toot Places 
to Sell Manuscripts, $2.50; Polti’s 36 Dramatic 
Situations, $1.50; Art of Inventing Characters, 
$2.50; Plotting the Short Story, $1.00; Tech- 
nique of Fiction Writing, $1.75; How to Write 
a Short Story, 65c. Catalogue 25 others. Manu- 
scripts revised, typed, advice as to markets. 
Explanatory leaflets. Correspondence invited. 
James Knapp Reeve (former Editor, The 
Editor), 3 Alexander Building, Franklin, Ohio. 


OUT-OF-PRINT 








3§ & 36 Margaret St., London, W. I. Latest ‘ 
Catalogu t ff Ra LATEST FRENCH BOOKS—8s5 cents each, NEW YORK. The first bookstore in New : 
«in English lg cated sntinieaae postpaid. Rolland, L’Eté. Morand, Lewis et York (Established 1893) to discern the oncom- OUT-OF-PRINT books on all subjects quick- 
Library. 119, Astoronomy, Dialing, Meteorol- Iréne. LEscholier, La Nuit. Bordeaux, La Vie ing of an American intelligentsia and to gather ly supplied at lowest Cost. We also specialize 
: é , Est un Sport. Bourget, Coeur Pensif. Proust, and carry the best collection of good books for = first editions, rare items, genealogies, maga- 

zines, English book’, etc. No charge or obliga- 


tion for this service. Announcements free. 
American Library Service, Dept. 326, 500 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Longacre 10435. 





OUR OUT-OF-PRINT SERVICE searches 
without obligation for books, magazines, gene- 
alogies, English publications, special items, etc. 
Items quoted at moderate prices. National Bib- 
liophile Service, 1270 Broadway, New York. 
Pennsylvania 2986. 


2 





“TELL US YOUR BOOK TROUBLES.” 
Books out of print searched for gratuitously. 
Ginsburg’s Bookshop, 1823 Pitkin Ave. Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. z 
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EW books have been more 
eagerly awaited and more 
enthusiastically received 

than this life story of the “Lin- 
coln of our literature.” “A 
mighty picture of the spirit, the 
mind, the nature of a man, 

writes F. F. Van de Water 
in the New York Herald- 
Tribune. “Itis a great and piti- 
ful book,—great, because it re- 
flects, in so far as type and ink 
and paper can ever reflect human 
character, the personality of a 
great and robust man; pitiful, 
because a true picture of any 
member of mankind must be 
pitiful. 

“Mark Twain rises from the 
dead to stand before us more 
sympathetically, more nobly and 
more pathetically than he ever 
dared show himself in life. No 
one can read his book without 
the temptation to quote and 
quote, endlessly. It is a better 
memorial than any other of our 
great has left us—a strong, fine 
echo of himself.” 


“Unclothed,his genius seeks the 
company of Fielding, Shakes- 
peare, and Rabelais and is ac- 
cepted there. He shares with 
those men their vast riches in the 
mine that is so indispensable to 
a writer of the first rank, the 
mine of eloquence.” Mark Van 
Doren wrote in The Nation. 


teboedsdsisdsisds iiss toisbsibiiistsisis gti MMMisisisiibisiststiats 


In two volumes, with photogravure frontis- 
pieces. $10.00 
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Harper & Brothers 
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“A mighty picture of the mind, the spirit, the nature of a man.” 


MARK TWAIN'S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 





A List of Books 
chosen for their interest to readers of 
The Saturday Review 


By H. M. Tomlinson 

TIDE MARKS Author of “The Sea and the Jungle’”’ 
If you are one of the limited but enthusiastic audience who already know Mr. 

Tomlinson through “The Sea and the Jungle,” you will not be surprised to feel 

again, as you read this new book of Eastern travel, that here is one of the great- 

est of living writers, Adventure, romance, philosophy, await the discriminating 

reader in these pages of exquisite and masterly prose. IJ/lustrated by Kerr Eby. $4.00 


GYPSY FIRES IN AMERICA By Irving Brown 


Author of “Nights and Days on the Gypsy Trail’ 


“An epic. If Mr. Brown or anybody else can surpass it in warmth and passion 
and understanding, it would be a miracle. It carries you along on a never ending 
trail, through petty thievery and sublime passion, through deep sorrow and great 
joy, monkeyish imitations of people the Gypsies have lived with, and secret sacrifices 
to gods that no longer live.”—The Saturday Review. $2.50 


BARE SOULS By Gamaliel Bradford 


Author of Damaged Souls” 


“Briefly, pungently, out of abundant, affectionate intimacy, Mr. Bradford tells 
us what sort of person he was, gives us the flavor of his personality—.” This was 
the comment of Richard Cabot in a review for the Atlantic Monthly of these new 
psychographic portraits of eight of the most distinguished and least understood men 
of letters of England and France. $3.50 


ISLES OF THE BLEST — By Wilbur Daniel Steele 


A full length novel by one of America’s most distinguished short story writers 
in which Mr. Steele has notably retained the color and suspense and dramatic feeling 
which have always marked his shorter tales. “A situation pungent with ironic humor 
and vital with latent possibilities, handled with skill, with knowledge of human nature 
and an ever-growing emotional interest,” said the New York Times. 


JULIE CANE By Harvey O’Higgins 


“Searching, ‘Julie Cane’ assuredly is, intensely absorbing, too, for its story. But 
how about Julie herself? The thrill one experiences in her perfection is a real tribute 
to Harvey O’Higgins. This is the mark of genius that is stamped indelibly on this 
good book.” —The Saturday Review. $2.00 


LOTTERY By W. E. Woodward 
Author of “Bunk” 


“The color, the gusto, the crassness, passion, restless energy of America have 
gone into the making of this book. But the peals of Rabelaisian laughter are hearty. 
Woodward's is not that superior arrogance of some of our intellectuals. It is the 
writing of a man mellow with the wisdom of life and experience,” said the New York 
Times of this new novel by the author of “Bunk.” 


Wherever Books Are Sold 


Publishers Since 1817 New York 
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